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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 



^^ In view of the surprising histoiy of this Manual of Hannony it is 

hardly necessary for the Publishers to apologize for offering an entirdy 

^; new English edition to the musical public of America. 

^ The first German edition was issued in 1853; the twenty-fifth (Jerman 

edition, in 1907. Thus, after being subjected for over half a centiuy to 
the Sharp critidsm and severe tests of German musical scholarship, to 
say nothing of the competition of very numerous newer text-books, 
this remarkable work is still so highly considered at home as to Warrant 
the publication of an edition newly reset f rom beginning to end. 

It seems probable that this twenty-fifth German edition, from which 
our present translation was made, is practically a definitive one. Like 
all the more recent issues, it was revised and edited by the Author's son, 
Alfred Richter, whose experienced hand has progressively added much 
of lasting value to the original treatise. Chief among these additions 
should be mentioned the chapter on Forms of the Musical Close; and, 
furthermore, the separate volume of "Additional Exercises" {Auf- 
gabenbuch). 

Despite all gradual accretions, the method of the Manual (which 
might be described as ''genial empiridsm'O has been left unaltered. In 
its voluminous array of illustrative examples it still remains unrivalled. 
What was thought by many instructors to be a paudty of exercises for 
working out, has been remedied by the above-mentioned voliune of 
''Additional Exercises," with its Key. To the exercises contained in 
the Manual itself, a Key in EngUsh has also been published. Con- 
sequently, aids of an unusually helpful sort are offered to both teacher 
and Student There is also retained, of course, the tendency to occasional 
digression into subjects rather beyond the ken of the average harmony- 
pupiL And just here the judidous teacher has to assert himself — 
restraining, correcting, suggesting — and tum these possible stiunbling- 
blocks into actual stepping-stones by so enlisting the student's imagina- 
tive faculty as to render even mechanical details interesting and 
instructive in a higher sense« 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO THE 
FIRST EDITION 



The foremost reason for the publication of this Manual of Harmony 
is set forth in the subtitle. The aim was to provide the students, in 
connection with the practical course in the theory of music, with a 
handbook containing explanations of the material treated in the lec- 
tures, and fadlitating the review of the latter. The author conceives 
that such a textbook should contain what is fundamental and most 
essential in musical theoiy, presented briefly, yet in as complete a form 
.as possible; and that these fundamental features should always be 
accompanied by references to and directions for thdr working out in 
practice, to fit the Student for later attempts at composition. 

This book contains no sdentifico-theoretical treatise on harmony, 
but, although based on the firm foundation common to all methods of 
harmony, is intended solely for practical ends, which would seem very 
difficult to attain by abstract scientific study with our present meagre 
equipment. 

True, mathematical predsion in musical rules has ever been eagerly 
sought after; and the rising generation espedally, opposed to traditional 
authority, would have everything made clear beyond a doubt, however 
much they dislike, on the other hand, to have the exuberant life of Art 
laid bare to eye and understanding by the dissecting-knife. And it can- 
not be denied that in this respect there is a hiatus in musical literature 
which no one has as yet succeeded in filling up. Hitherto all attempts 
of this nature have failed to create a really tenable sdentifico-musical 
System wherein, by means of one fundamental prindple, all phenomena 
in the domain of music should be represented as invariably necessary 
resultants; what philosophers, mathematidans and physical sdentists 
have achieved is noteworthy, to be sure, but dther so isolated as to 
frustrate the assembling of the separate parts constituting the Whole, or 
too abstract — bearing less on music itself than on other matters — 
taking too little account of matters properly musical and which are of 
most interest to musidans, despite the understanding of things musical 
shown in these researches. Again, the sdentific groundwork in musical 
textbooks has been found wanting, partly because, being an application 
of merdy individual leamed investigations, it was equally impotent 
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to establish a System complete in itsdf and yielding absolutely ceitain 
lesults, and partly because its phantastic construction had no finn 
scientific foundation.* 

Strictly speaking, however, this need is fdt only by the advanced and 
educated musidan interested in theoretical research, and is of less con- 
sequence to the inimature Student, whose development will not suffer 
from it at present. The above-mentioned disposition to question au- 
thority might be considered, to a certain degree, on a par with that 
childish insistence which, prompted by excessive curiosity, seeks to 
fathom the origin of all things by questions sddom to be answered in- 
telligibly in view of the questioner's stage of education. Our Student 
must devote his entire energy to his technical development; for it will 
cost hini time and trouble enough to attain the Standpoint whence he 
may advance with greater ease to true artistry. For him the important 
question is not "why?" but "how?" — he must leam to understand 
the necessity of certain rules by experience and from the best modeis, 
not by (theoretical) calculation. Later, when education, acquirements, 
ability and vocation shall demand it, it will be time to investigate the 
''why"; and then all the knowledge gained by experience will be an aid 
not to be despised in the search for the natural laws governing music. 

With this practical aim in view the author has endeavored to present 
the laws of harmony, and the teachings drawn from Observation and 
e]q)erience, in a dear and simple manner, and — as he intended the 
book for study — to let the prindples contained therein operate through 
their own force, without attempting to win a wider drde of readers by 
dothing them in espedally leamed language or an attractive form. 
These exerdses extend to the b^inning of the studies in counteipoint; a 
Manual of Counteipoint f orms a sequel to the present volume. 

In condusion, a word to the disdple of art; spoken seriously, but meant 
for his good. 

Oxir object is to reach a distant goal — the actual production of 
works of art Hard work and perseverance are required to grasp the 
dementary prindples of music^ and to mould what we have leamed and 
assimilated into living musical f orms. Poetically gif ted minds, satiuated 
with the creations of the great masters, will bitterly decdve themsdves 
if they think to pluck the flowers of art without having gained a thorough 
knowledge and command of the technical resources; if they fancy that 
the hallowed charm overspreading the art-work will suffer from an 
analysis of the musical material, or that the primitive natural forms of 



*HieK we mkj be pennitted to call attention to a weck whfeh leems adapted to meet a palpable 
■eed: " Dii Natur der Hannonik und Metrik," by Moritx Hauptmann. 
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this latter can never devdop into the beauty they a^ire to. No talent 
has ever soared to those hdghts whereon alone the achievements of art 
may thrive, without thorough knowledge; — which, of course, it was 
easier for him to acquire than for those less gif ted. It is not artistiy to 
do things without understanding; that is merely the Operation of in- 
stinct, which will inevitably discover the lack of thorough training. The 
dever idea cannot dispense with form; and it is this form which we must 
leam to recognize and wield. And although the form of ten intuitively 
accompanies invention, in music it is more needful than in other matters 
to analyze the idea logically, as it were, to remodel it into new f orms, to 
transform it in most manifold wise. Even he who is musically gifted 
must acquire a knowledge of these things and skill in their employment; 
and these he can obtain solely by taking pains to leam the laws of music 
and what others have discovered long before, and to try to Imitate and 
develop it. Eamest, persevering application and, above all, a rational, 
methodical development to maturity of conception and the creation of 
living art-works, will assuredly lead students who are musically gifted 
to the goal of their ambitlon. 

ERNST FRIEDR. RICHTER 
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MANUAL OF HARMONY 



INTRODUCTION 

Among the dements taught in a general course in music, and an 
acquaintance with which should precede the study of hannony, the 
Theory of Intervals Stands in dosest relation to that study, and shali 
now be briefly and condsely ezplained. 

The Intervals 

An interval is the distance between two tones; that is, the difference 
in their pitdi. 

The width of an interval is detennined, firstly, by the number of de- 
grees occupied by the two tones; the lower tone being generally regarded 
as Standing on the first degree, and the interval detennined by counting 
up the diatonic degrees to and induding the d^ree on whidi the higher 
tone Stands. 

Note. — ; By "diatonic" degrees is meant the series or succession of tones as they 
appear in the scale of any major or minor key. 

Let US assume g, for instance, as the lower tone Standing on the first 
d^ee; then the a next above would be on the second degree, the e above 
that on the sixth degree, etc. 

etc. 




The series of degrees resulting f rom this process would be numbered 
as follows: 



i 



tr -gg ^S^ "^ ^ "^ "^ "^ ^ 

Unisonor Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Octave 
Prime 

As a ruie we count the degrees only to the Octave, and begin the series 
over again with the notes lying above the Octave, continuing in like 
manner for each new octave; thus the ninth degree becomes a Second, 
the tenth a Third, the deventh a Fourth, etc.; then the fifteenth an 
Octave again, the sixteenth a Second, and so on. 
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2 MANUAL OF HARMONY 

However, f or certain reasons explained in the hannony-course and in 
the general theory of music, we sometimes pref er to name tones beyond 
the compass of an Octave according to the actual numbers of their 
degrees. From the Octave onward, therefore, the series of tones would 
bear a double set of names: 

Octave Ninth Tenth Eleventh Twelfth X3th i4th xsth 

-ÄU -O- — 

^ Ä» fi ^^ : 



Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh OctaTe 

Wider intervals are simply reduced to their ratio in the lower octave. 

The More Päecise Determination oe the Intervai^ 

It is evident that the above presentation of the Intervals is founded 
on the diatonic scale of C major, and does not show the relations of the 
tones l)^g between the scale-tones. Moreover, all the intervals were 
reckoned only from the first tone in the diatonic scale, whereas any 
scale-tone may be taken as the lower tone. Now, by starting with 
another tone, we shall not only have different tones forming the series 
of intervals, but also find certain differences in the width of the intervals 
themselves. 

In Order to obtain a clear idea of these various differences, carefully 
note the following fundamental prindples: 

The series of intervals shown above, the lower tone being the first 
tone of the major scale which in itself f orms the series, serves as a Stand- 
ard for determining all intervals. Some of the intervals in this series 
are called "major," the others, "perfect." 

Every chromatic alteration of these tones, whether the higher or the 
lower, changes neither the number of the degree nor the basic name of 
the interval, but does require the iise of a special additional designation 
of the intervaL 

For instance, when a sharp is set before either member — the higher 
or lower tone — of the Fifth c-g, the interval remains a Fifth; but, being 
evidently a different kind of Fifth from what it was at first, it must have 
a special designation. 



i 



) f jlf i 



Now, as such alterations of intervals occur, by chromatically raising 
or lowering either member, or both members, we employ the following 
special designations for the various kinds of intervals. 
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THE INTERVALS l^ 

(i) Seconds, Thirds, Sixths, Sevenths and Ninths as they occur in the 
major scale when the jirsi Urne is taken as the lower, are called major; 
Primes, Fourths, Fif ths and Octaves are called perfect. 

(2) By lowering the higher tone of any major interval by a chromatic 
semitone, it becomes a minor interval. 

(3) By raising the higher tone of any major or perfect interval by a 
chromatic semitone, it becomes an augmented interval. 

(4) By raising the lower tone of most perfect and minor intervals, 
they become diminished intervals. 



i 



Perfect major major perfect perfect major major perfect major 



Prime Second Third 



-^ 



Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Octave Ninth 



$ 



minor 



minor 



minor 



:|»= 



^ 



Second 



augmented 



3 



Third 



augm. 



Sixth 



augm. 



Seventh 



augm. 



Ninth 



augm. 



n — r 



*e= 



Prime 



Second 



Fourth 



Fifth 



Sixth 



N.B. — Augmented Sevenths, Octaves and Ninths do not occur in harmonic 
relations; augmented Thirds only in exceptional cases (see Note after the Ezercises, 
No. 189) where the perfect Fourth can nearly always be substituted. The aug- 
mented Prime is also impossible as the member of a triad; though the progression to 
the augmented Prime — which consists merely in chromatically raising the given 
degree — is a frequent and familiär occurrence. 



i 



diminished 



dimin. 



dimin. 



dimin. 



d iinin. 



:6»= 



=11= 



1F= 

Fourth 



r^- 



t^ f^ 



Octave 



Third 



Fifth 



Seventh 



Note. — Diminished Primes, Seconds and Ninths are harmonically inconceivable, 
although they can occur in melodic combination, that is, as an interval formed by one 
tone progressing to another (a "melodic'' interval), but not where both tones are 
sounded together (an ''harmonic" interval). The diminished Octave is often met 
with as a Suspension (compare No. 223, Ex. b), but is impossible in an harmonic 
Union. The diminished Sixth, like the augmented Third, occurs only in exceptional 
cases, in which the perfect Fifth may generally take its place, as the perfect Fourth 
is substituted for the augmented Third. 
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MOn ON IHK FOXMAHON OV DDCnnSHKD TirmVALS 

The itftson why the Ufwtf tone is raised in fonning a diminished interval, deq>ite 
the &ct that a similar interval would be fonned by bwering the higher tone, derives 
fiom the peculiar idations ariaing from the inveraion of all the intervals; of which 
more shall be said further on. 



View and Classification of the Intervals Most Used 



Primbs 
perfect augmented 



major 



Sbconds 
minor 



augmented 



-t># 



major 



Thirds 
minor diminished 



FOURTHS 

ajor augmented diminished 



^ 



1^ 



i 



FiPTHS SiXTHS 

perfect augmented diminished major minor augmented 



m 



ö 



f*- 



i 



Sbvbnths Octavxs Ninths 

ajor minor diminished perfect diminished major minor 



^Pi 



m 



w 



-^- 



1F 



Division of the Inteevals into Consonances and Dissonances 

When we speak of consonant and dissonant intervals in music, we do 
not mean "well-sounding" and "ill-sounding" (which both these terms 
might also express). Ä consonant interval is one whose tones are in so 
pure and satisfactory relation as to require no further special connection 
with any other intervals as a necessary completion of their harmony; 
a dissonant interval is one which does suggest and require a special pro- 
gression (connection with some other interval), without which it would 
leave an Impression of incompleteness. The same is true of the 
several chords, which are consonant or dissonant according to the com- 
position of their intervals. 
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The consonances indude all the intervals called perfect, together with 
the major and minor Thirds and Sixths. The perfect intervals are 
sometimes called complete consonances; the others, incomplete conso- 
nances. 

The dissonances include the major and minor Second, the major and 
minor Seventh, and all augmented and dimimshed intervals. 

Hence the foUowing Table. 

z. G0VS0VAHCE8 
a. Complete 

The Perfect Prime, perfect Fourth, perfect Fif th, perfect Octave. 
1 4N.B. 6 8 



^ 



N.B. — Details conoeming the peculiar relatloii of the Fourth will be given later 
in the oourae. 

h. Incomflete 
The major and minor Third, the major and minor Sizth. 



ffl 



■JZl 



dtez 



■g- ^ ' ^ 



t. DISS0VAHCE8 

The augmented Prime, the major, minor and augmented Second, the 
diminished Third, the augmented and diminished Fourth, the augmented 
and diminished Fifth, the augmented Sixth, the major, minor and 
diminished Seventh, the diminished Octave, the major and diminished 
Ninth. 

PiimB ( augm.) Second ( major, minor, augm.) Third ( dimin.) 



K- ' l ' S- 



Fourth ( augm., dimin.) 



"t^!^" 



Fifth ( augm., dimin.) 



Sizth (augm.) 



i> \i. ^ l it. I t tt ' ^^ 



Seventh ( major, minor, dimin.) 



Octave ( dimin.) Ninth ( major, minor ) 

h g 



^^ 



i 



:;^ 
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Inversion of the Intervals 



As we Said before, in detemuning the intervals we generally begin on 
the lower tone. But if it seems desirable, for any reason, to determine 
the relation of two tones from the higher tone, the result is called ''the 
interval below." 



For example: 




d is the Fifth of g, while g is the "Fifth below' 



d. Evidently, this can make no change in the interval itself. 

But the matter is different when the. higher tone of the interval is 
lowered by an octave and set below the f ormerly lower tone — that is, 
inveried. Such inversion being especially considered in certain kinds of 
composition, it shall be explained here. 

The inversions of the intervals formed by the diatonic major scale 
would assimie the following form: 



Intervals ( above ) 1 



i 



7 



s 



i 






-Ä>- 



s 



P 



Inversions "^^ 
( Intervals below ) 8 



We thus obtain the following series of numbers: 



12345678 
87654321 

which signifies, that by inversion the Prime becomes an Octave, the 
Second becomes a Seventh, etc. 

Taking the inversion of the major scale as a basis, the following 
should be noted conceming all the intermediate intervals. 

(i) All perjed intervals remain perject when inverted by an octave. 

(2) All major intervals become minor; all minor become major; the 
augmented become diminished; and the diminished become augmented. 

The Table below gives a clear view of all the inversions. 



Original 
Intervals 



Inversions 
of the above 



m 



Pbimbs 
perfect augmented 



^^^ 



major 



-S 



Sbconds 
minor 



augmented 



s 



i 



OCTAVES 

major diminished 



Sbvenths 
major 



diminished 



^ 



"¥ 



1 
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7 



Thirds Fourths 

major minor diminished perfect augm. dimin. 



i 



^ 



¥ i^^r-^ 



^ 



321 



ja- 



$ 



SiXTHS 

major augmented perfect 



F1FTH8 
dimin. 



augm. 



m 



ZSÜ 



^ 



:sz 



■^ 



^ ' jK 



FiFTHS SiXTHS 

perfect augm. dimin. major minor augm. 



_fi_ 



> 



\ \ . Tu Y ^^ 



^ I =tfg 



1 



i 



FOUBTHS 

perfect dimin. augm. 



Thirds 
minor major dimin. 



"^ |J I ^ tjJ I "^ ^ 



121 



2ZI 



^ 



major 



i 



Sevskths 
minor 



difflift. 



OCTAVES 

perfect dimin. 



fe: 



^ 



i 



«=c 



131 



|2= 



minor 



SSCONDS 

major 



augm. 



PRIMB8 
perfect augmented 



^r~l^ b p I ^ ^~|fr^ t t * I I 



Predse, positive knowledge of these essential inversions of the inter- 
vals is not soldy of importance for the exerdses in double coimter- 
point, but even in the case of simple hannonic construction will greatly 
fadlitate comprehension and insight. Their study is, theref ore, urgently 
recommended. 

Here a few observations may be introduced. 

From the above Table of Inversions it is easy to see why all the di- 
minished intervals in the first Table (p. 4) were fonned by raising the 
lower tone by a diromatic semitone, instead of lowering the higher tone. 
As the diminished intervals become augmented by inversion in the 
octave, the above manner of forming them arises naturally. For ex- 

4^ 



ample, the augmented Fourth 



m 



must necessaiiiy become^ 



on inversion, the diminished Fif th 



^ 
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Similarly, the ptrjeci Fourth belongs originally to the consonances, 
bdng transfonned by inversion into a ptrjtci Fifth; predsdy as the per- 
fect Fifth can produce only the perfect Fourth, and as, in fact, a disso- 
nance can never result from a consonance by inversion in the octave. 
Spedal mention is made of this interval (the Fourth) because in certain 
cases (to be taken up later) the Fourth requires to be handled like some 
dissonances; a drcumstance which caused certain theorists of former 
times to dassify it among the dissonances. 

It will be equally dear that ndther the augmented Octave nor the 
Ninth can be inverted, as they cannot become "lower" intervals, but 
even when transposed downward by an octave remain ''upper" inter* 
vals. 

Other modes of inversions, as by a Tenth or a Twelf th, which lead to 
quite different results, can be passed over at present as having no bear- 
ing on our harmony-course. 

As a complete and positive knowledge of all the intervals is indispen- 
sable for the following studies in harmony, practice in writing them, 
and also in the oral Solution of given intervals, will greatly fadlitate a 
correct and intelligent comprehension; and such exerdses should be taken 
up repeatedly. 
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LESSONS IN HARMONY 



Croups of tones, fonned by combining various intervals according to 
certain fundamental rules, and sounded together, are commonly called 
Hannonies, or Chords. 

The theory of harmony explains the spedes and f orms of the chords, 
and shows how they are natiu:ally employed; that is, how they are cor- 
rectly and natiu:ally interconnected in passing f rom one to the otheTi 
how they are resolved into and blended with one another. 



PART I 



The Fundamental Harmonies and the 
Chorda Derived f rom Them 

Among the different kinds of chords which can be used for the har- 
monic foundation of a composition, one can readily distinguish those 
which are independent in character and do not show a special tendency 
toward some other chord (that is, consonant chords), from those whidi 
show a dedded tendency toward other chords, and are, therefore, de- 
penderU in character (that is^ dissonant chords). 

To the former kind belong most of the Triads; to the latter kind, the 
Chords of the Seventh. These two kinds of chords are the so-called 
Fundamental Hannonies, from which all other chords are derived. 

CHAPTER I 

TSIADS OF THE MAJOR SCALE 

Ä triad is formed by combining three different tones. The lowest of 
these is called the Fundamental, or Root, to which are added its Third 
and Fifth; e.g.^ 



i 



These three triads are erected on c, g and a, respectively; but those on 
c and g are formed by adding to the root a major Third and a peif ect 
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Fifth, while the triad on a has a minor Third and perfect Fifth. This 
shows that triads may be composed of different intervals. 
A triad with major Third and perjtct Fifth is called a 

major triad, 

and a triad with minor Third and perfect Fifth is called a 

minor triad. 

Note. — The explanation of other kinds of triads must be deferred tili later. 

Just as the diatonic scale contains the material of the key, and forms 
the f oundation of the melodic lines, we shall see that the triads based on 
the several degrees of the scale form the essential part of the harmonic 
material of a melodic line. 

Natural Connectton of the Triads in a Key 

The triad on the first degree of a scale is the most important one, and 
establishes the key; but there are others — those most closely con- 
nected with it — which are needed to define and confirm its position. 

In the simple form of the triad, consisting of two Thirds one above 
the other, the Prime is the root (fimdamental), and the Fifth is the 
highest tone — the point, as it were. 



-Fifth 



Prime 

Noxe. — Any f urther addition of an interval would either give the chord another 
form, or double one of the tones already piesent. 

The triad most closely connected with this one must, as an indepen- 
dent triad, lie outside of this tone-group, but at the same time support 
itself on one of its tones — grow out of it, so to speak. This supporting 
tone must be one of the extremes (end-tones) of the first triad, that is, 
either c or g, Consequently, g, which is here the Fifth, will become the 
root of the next triad in the chain; while c will become the Fifth (the 
point) of the triad below, whose root will be/. 

The way these three chords are connected can best be shown as fol- 
lows: 



\y' g,^i-^ 
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Conceming these three triads so closely linked tQgether. observe, to 
begin with, that all the tones of the scale are contained in them; that 
they are the distinctive harmonies of the key, and therefore are — and 
must be — most frequently used in practice when the key itself is to be 
dearly and unmistakably presented. 

Being so important, they have recdved distinctive names. The 
chord first given, based on the first degree of the scale, is called 

The Tonic Triad; 

the second chord, on the fif th degree, 

The Dominant Triad; 

the third chord, on the fourth degree, 

The Sttbdominant Triad. 

Writing these chords in their places in the scale, they appear, without 
exhibiting their intimate connection, like this: 



4 



i 



Sfc^ 



I IV V 

and all prove to be major triads. 

How TD Employ the Chosds Shown Above 

For the explanation of , and practical exerdses with, these three chords, 
and also in onr later work, we shall use what is called /oMf-^ar/ harmony. 

Note. — Although the theoretical interconnection of the chords can, in many 
wa3rS) be well exhibited in three-part writing, it wonld cause delay in reaching our 
practical aim, and shall therefore be left for incidental demonstration. Four-part 
writing will always malntAin its importance as the foundation of all spedes of com- 
Position. 

However, we do not consider each harmony as a mere mass, as they 
often appear in compositions for the piano, but distribute the tones of 
which it is formed among f our separate park. 

The highest part is called the Soprano; the lowest, the Bass; these 
two are known as the "outer" parts. The part lying next below the 
Soprano is called the Alto; that next above the Bass, the Tenor; these 
two are known as the "inner" parts. 

Written "in score" the parts are arranged, and the triad exhibited 
something like this: 
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^ 6 

Soprano 



Alto 



Tenor 



Bass 
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" r' I . I I . I - ^ 



I ^ I " L I " L ^ 



% _ \ .\ I j 1^ 



^l^ l g'l^l^l^ll ^"^ 



Formerly there were in use, for the three higher parts, special defs 
which, to a certain extent, were better adapted to the compass of the 
voices than the violin-def we have employed. Of these we shall speak 
later. In their stead, the violin-def has come into common usage; but 
as this def does not fit the pitch of the tenor, we always write the tenor- 
part an octave higher than it really soimds. 

For our first exerdses we shall not use a separate staff for each part, 
but only two staves (as in writing for the piano), as this makes the ex- 
erdses easier to read. 

Written on two staves, the separate parts of No. $ would look this 
way: 

6 

Soprano 
Alto 



Tenor 



BaM 



^^4^- L44 4-^-^ 



\y .. \ .. \ .\ .-| ;; i 'j. \\ 



When chords are connected one with the other, these different parts 
have to be considered in a twofold aspect; (i) with reference to the pro- 
gression (movement) of each part by itself (that is, its individual me- 
lodic Progression or leading); (2) in its relation to the other parts (its 
harmonic progression). The progressions, in both these rdations, must 
be pure and correct. 

The f ulfillment of these two conditions is termed pure part-leading. 

Such purity of the harmony and its progression is attained by seeking 
out and practising what is natural in and according to the laws of the 
progression of chords. 

From the observance of this nile arises what is called pure hartnony, 
or the "strict style" of writing, which is based on rules and laws drawn 
from the nature of music itself, the observance of which will atford the 
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surest foundation f or a f uture free employment of the materials f or com- 
position. By exerdses in the strict style the judgment is shaipened, 
the sense for what is true and correct fonned, and the taste refined. 

Note. — Inasmuch as every composition should make its effect by means of a 
correct use of all available resources and the purity (here synonymous with "natural 
ezpreasion") resulting therefrom, the term "pure harmony'' in a general aense would 
require no further ezplanation, as being self-explanatory. In a narrower aenae, how- 
ever, "pure harmony" means something eise, which is still better and more predaely 
designated by the equivalent term " strict harmony," " strict style"; this latter being 
oontrasted with the "free style." On the other hand, no contrast to the "pure" 
style (in the strict sense of the word), such as an "impure" style, can be assumed; 
for, however frequently this latter may in reality occur, the right name for it wouM 
be " incorrect," or " false," whereas the " free" style mi^t well be essentially founded 
on the lawfulness of pure harmony. 

As indicated above, by "pure harmony" in the narrower sense is meant a style 
which permUs, in tke natural deodopmerU cf all comhinalions of kmes, the fewest deoia- 
lionsjrom the strict rule; allowing only such asdonot aßect essentials,fundamentals, and 
for which good reasons can be given, 

While the above gives a general idea of pure harmony, its boimds are still not 
precisely determined; and just this is a point which gives the beginner all the more 
difficulty, because these bounds are very differently determined by the theorists 
themsdves. This difficulty has occasioned many of the latter, particularly some of 
the more recent ones, whoUy to avoid speaking of " pure harmony," of " strict style," 
and to begin immediately with composition, leaving Instruction in the laws of harmony 
to be an inddental feature. Here we shall not investigate whether this yielding to 
youthful impatience, with its dislike for abstract teachings, — this tendency to im- 
mature production before elementary talent has developed into creative power, — 
can bring into ezistence anything really mature. 

All those who agree with the views set f orth in this book and follow them in their 
studies, and also all those who are required to go through a strict courae, may rest 
aasured that their freedom for future production is in no wise curtailed by present 
reatrictions, but will develop the more fuUy and vigorously because rooted in the 
aoil of natural law. True mastership has ever shown itself most effective within 
limitations; and contrariwise, the most unfettered conceits are not infrequently a proof 
of mental morbidity and weakness. On the other band, the Student is not justified, 
where his task involves the application of the rules, in making use of any exceptions 
to theae same rules, although such exceptions may be found in works by eminent 
maatera; he ahould not try to write compositions when the point is to work oui exer- 
dses with theoretical predsion. 

The employment of our three principal chords in f our-part writing 
"will give rise to remarks and observations, foUowing which certain basic 
facts and rules will be established. 

As a triad has but Üiree tones, one of them has to be doubled va/ouT" 
part harmony. 

Any Urne of the kiad may be doubled; in most cases, however, the rooi 
will be best adapted for doubling, and less frequently the Hfth^ and 
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Third. In some cases brought up further on, the Third is not to be 
doubled at all. The doubling of any tone must result f rom a good and 
correct leading of the parts. 

When one triad is to be connected with (progresB into) another, 
observe the following nile: 

(i) Any tone common to (occurring in) both chords is tobe retained in 
$he some pari. For example: 

I 1 ^. 

1 




?-F 



=» 



t#: 



i 



In 7a the tone c is common to both chords; the soprano-part, which 
contains the first c, still retains it as the Fif th of the next chord. Simi- 
larly, in jh, the connection of the chords is effected by the tone ^ in the 
alto-part 

The other parts progress (move on) to the tones lying nearest them; 
thus, in 7a, the alto goes from g to a, the tenor from e to/, etc. 

(2) When the two chords have no tone in common, the parts are led 
independently in such a manner that no two of them progress in parallel 
Fifths or Octaves. 

Before explaining these incorrect prpgressions, some remarks on the 
relative movement of the parts will be necessary. 

Relative Movement op the Parts 

One part may progress with another in 

Parallel motion (motus rectus), 

Contrary motion (motus contrarius), or 

Oblique motion (motus obliguus). 
Parallel motion results, when both parts progress together dther up- 
ward or downward. 



m 



i 



m 



^ 



8 



^^ 



-o- 



r 



Contrary moHon results, when one part progresses upward and the 
other downward. 



^ 



i 



^ 



W: 



A 



i 



7 * 



T—r 
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OHigue motian results, when one part remains on the same tone while 
the other progresses. 



10 



Ei 



\f f \ 'i~ \ 



s 



I22I 



-Sl 



i 



i 



^ 



i 



In chord-progressions any two, or all three, of these modes of motion 
may occur simnltaneously. For instance, in No. 7b, we have parallel 
motion between soprano and tenor; contrary motion of soprano and 
tenor against the bass; and oblique motion between the alto and the 
other parts. 

The above-mentioned incorrect part-progression in parallel Octaves or 
Fifihs can appear only in parallel motion, as when two parts move by a 
Step or leap like this: 



j'> '^: I r.-^i I "^:, V 



11 



■^y 



1 



This Progression is wrong between any two parts. 
The following harmonic progressions exhibit both these mistakes. 
a. b, c. 



12 



^, j?:^ I ^j^g I |J:g II 



y ^+^ I -^T^ I ^t" I I 



In 12a a parallel octave-leap occurs between soprano and bass; in 12b, 
octave-step between alto and bass, and the same in 12c between tenor 
and bass. Parallel Fifths occnr between alto and bass in 12a, between 
tenor and bass in 12b, and in 12c both between soprano and tenor, and 
soprano and bass. 

The mechanical device for avoiding these and similar incorrect pro- 
gressions is, in the above cases, the employment of contrary and oblique 
motion in the parts; that is, any part which already forms an octave or 
a Fif th with some other part in the first chord, must either progress in 
contrary motion to this other part, or (when the next chord contains the 
same tone) not move away. The other parts will then go over to the 
tones lying nearest them in the new harmony. 
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ThuSy in xaa, we should einpl<^ oblique motion against one part, and 
in xab and xac contiaiy motion (rf the three higher parts against the 
bass. 



* 



^ 



1 



18 



321 



i 



NoiK. — Hie Prohibition of parallel octaves (and equally of parallel uniaons) is 
casQy acoounted for by the necessity for the independent movement of the parts. 
It is harder to find the reason for prohibiting parallel Fifths, however certain one 
may fed of its necessity; and great pains have always been taken to explain it plainly 
and preciaely. Test the foUowing opinion on this head. 

AsBuming that every chord-form rq>resent8 a complete Whole, which, in whatever 
shape or position it may i^pear, is practically endosed as within a cirde between the 
bounds of Root and Fifth (here the Seventh, as a supplemcntary member, cannot be 
taken into account), — and assuming that harmonic connections can be effected only 
by letting the one diord enter into and, as it were, blend with the other, — it is evi- 
dent that when two diords within their boundaries are sei side by side, Fifth follow- 
ing Fifth, they do not blend, or resolve one into the other, but seem quite unrelated. 
This will be readily seen on comparing the two following progressions: 




Properiy q)eaking, however, the Sevenths form no new diords, in so far as th^ 
render (by preparation) the connection with preceding chords firmer and doser, thus 
merdy serving to determine more definitely the relations between two diords, and 
to render the harmonic connections surer and more intimate. 

Now, wherever the perftd Fifth appears, it will assume its character as a houndary; 
and whether the other members of the chord — we might call them the " Contents" 
of the Fifth — or a supplementary member like the Seventh may lie above it or bdow 
it, the unpleasantness in the succession of two perfect Fifths will invariably be found in 
the lack of connection^ in the Isolation, of the intervals. 

Having spokea only of the Fifths in triads, we will add, that in the case of perfect 
Fifths formed by adding a Seventh (although the rule for its preparation is a partial 
prevention of parallel Fifths), the progression of such a Seventh forming a perfect 
Fifth with some other part into a following perfect Fifth will sound just as badly, 
with the same lack of connection; because the fault lies in the entrance of the second 
Fifth without connection. For instance: 
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Further, with regard to the diminiahed Fifth, which cm appear in oonnectkm 
with the perfect Fifüi (as in the dominant sevcnth-chotd), the opinion advanced above 
oompletdy justifies its cntrance paiaUel with the perfect Fifth; for, whcn it foüowt 
the perfect Fifth, its character as a connecting-link is feit; whereas, htfare the perfect 
Fifth, asider fiom the other laws of its progressiön, the latter immediatdy oventept 
a weU-^lefined boundary. 

Compare the following passages: 



'A=^ 



['^f \ 'i I 






I ■ \ c-t.' II 
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Although progressions like the following are not seldom found in compoaitions in 
rather strict style: 



17 



it may be assumed that the doubling of the diminished Fifth (the /) necessitates a 
dual Progression of that tone. True, the alto might^make a somewhat forced Pro- 
gression to c; but then the g of the next chotd would be lost. And the successive 
Fifths are here not eapecially prominent, being between inner parts. However, the 
following progressions cannot be called pure: 




^-^-rJ 
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partly because they are too noticeable in the highest part, and partly becauae the 
pievious oondition of a dual progression is wanting. Passages like No. z6c, whose 
value is doubtful, occur not infrequently. 

This also explains why parallel Fifths arising from passing-notes are often not so 
dlsagreeable as those just mentioned. On this account many theorists consider them 
quite correct; but this cannot be unreservedly admitted, as many of these progres- 
sions aie founded on others which are incorrect, and it cannot be denied that their 
unpleasant effect becomes apparent in widely diq>ened position of the parts and with 
lufEdcnt Prolongation. 
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This is not the place to treat these matters in fuller detail; and a great deal mig^t 
be Said on various points — for instance, on the progression of the Fifth in the aug- 
mented chord of the Fifth and Sixth — which would lead too far. In our practical 
exercises we shall meet with details which will bring us back to this matter. 

Should the meaning of the foregoing discussion seem obscure to the mere be- 
ginner, it will soon become dear to him in the light of advandng acquirements and 
practical work, and after the needful reviews of the course covering the System of 
chords. 

The incorrect part-progressions hitherto mentioned are tenned "open" 
(parallel) Fif ths and octaves. 

These progressions are calied "covered" when two parts progress in 
parallel motion to the interval of a Fifth er octave from some other 
interval. 



19 



-g-i=K^ 



t ^ « ^ 1 '—*-=* 1 — gy i^ i 



open parallel Fif ths and octaves are not to be permitted in our har- 
monic progressions; conceming the permissibility of cavered Fifths and 
octaves, more shall be said later (in Chap. XVII); for the present oral 
directions must suffice, since there will be little opportunity to make mis- 
takes of this kind in any case, if the exercises are worked out intelligently. 

Note. — When working out the first exercises, the beginner will do well to leave 
covered Fifths and octaves quite out of consideration; for if they are too anziously 
avoided the primary principles of chord-connection will not seldom be violated, and 
other — and far worse — mistakes made. In future we shall often have to refer to 
this point, and shall go into further details when maturer insight has been reached. 

EXERCISES 

Our next task shall be to connect the three prindpal triads musically, 
observing the rules previously laid down. 
For this purpose we shall take the following bass progressions: 

1 2 





Ck* 1 


/9 1 






^ 


1 






/5 


1 


20 


!•/ * 








1 








1 


^ \\j tn 1 


A 






fP \ ^ 




fD 




^ 1 












^ \ 








r-^ 1 




C: I 

8 

8 


V 


I 


IV 


V I 

4 










rk' 


i^ 






(* 


1 




<? 






II 


T^ 










1 










11 


^•^ f^ 






^ 




^ \ 






frt 




^ II 












- 1 . 










w II 



Note. — These and all the following exercises show the manner in which our 
practical work is to be done. The exercises are to be continued until the matter in 
band is thoroughly understood, and all rules heretofore given propeily aj^lied. 
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The diq)08ition of the three higher parts which are to be added in the 
first chord, will call for important observations. 

In Example 5 we have already seen that the di^>06ition of the parts 
in a chord may differ greatly. This dÜ9X)sition of the several parts is 
called the Position of the choid. 

Close and Ofen Position 

A chord is in Close Position when the three higher parts lie so dose 
together that ndther the soprano nor the tenor, if inverted by an octave, 
would be set between the other two, and even if the bass be distant 

a, b, c, d. 



21 



m M . II 
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The first grouping of the chord (a) is changed (b) so that the fonner 
tenor-note e is set an octave higher in the soprano, and again (c) by 
setting g in the soprano, above t; while finally (d) the soprano-note c is 
set an octave lower. In all these transformations the disposition of the 
chord-notes is changed, but not the dose position. 

It is different when the chord appears in Ofen (or Dispersed) position; 
now dther the sq)rano can be set between alto and tenor, or the tenor 
between alto and soprano; from doing this, dose position results. 

''^ /• 
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aaa shows the chord in open position; b in dose position, by transpos- 
ing g between alto and soprano; similarly at c and d. At f the 
soprano-note ^ in the preceding chord is set an octave lower, between 
alto and tenor. 

The foUowing disposition of the notes (No. 23a) would not be open 
Position in the füllest sense, because transposition of the tenor (as at b) 
would not affect the relations of the highest parts; only by transposing 
the soprano (as at c) do we obtain the complete fonn of open position. 
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Open parallel Fif ths and octaves are not to be pezmitted in oiir har* 
rru/nic progrcMions; conceming the penmssibiHty of cawered Fifths and 
txXayt%, mmt shall be said later (in Chap. XVII); fcn* the piesent oral 
filrfJAum» muftt suffice, since there will be Uttk oppoitunity to make mis- 
Ukm <A ihis kind in any case, if the ezerdses are woiked out intelligently. 

N'/TK, — Wh«fi wofkjng out tbe fint cxaases, the begumer wifl do wdl to kave 
*y/vrf«^l FKthi »nr( . i i.r^ riuitc out of c)OiiÄ<lenidon; for if they arc too axx^o^y 
«Vf/ffUyJ th« prim^ry printJjjltB üf tbord-cotinection wiU not sddom be violated, and 
tfihp.r »ml fftf wiifw miHtakÄS made. In future we shall often have to refer to 
thift p</lnt, ftfid thul) Kü into further details when maturer insight faaa been icached. 

EX^R£lSES 

Our next tank ahfill bt? to connect the three prindpal triads musically, 
ob^rrvlng the rul^'s prrviimsjy lald down. 

Vi)t ihU purpoHc WC shaLI takc the following bass progressions: 

1 



SO 



Ci 1 
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Although the chord seems fuller in cf)en position, it should not always 
be employedy and for our first exerdses is not easy enough to read; to 
begin with, therefore, we shall work them out in dose position. 

NoTX. — liis ahoays hesi to work out the exerdses at first in dose posüum, not em- 
ploying open positian until we leach the eiercues in Parts n and m, where the need 
of its uae will become aelf-evident. For the beginner, work in open position presents 
occaaional difficulties, to overcome which cannot be our immediate gÄ> jea, and which 
are therefore better avoided. 

The disposition of the notes in the successive diords varies according 
to the necessaiy prpgression of the parts. When the fonn of the first 
diord is settled, the notes of the foUowing diords cannot be wiitten 
down haphazard, but must be govemed by the ndes for the connection 
of the diords already given on pp. 13 and 14. 

The connection of the chords, and leading of the parts, .in No. 20, first 
exerdae, may be exhibited thus: 



^ v ^ 



^ 



=ai 



1 



-23^ 



1 



24 



C: I 



IV 



i 



The natural relation of the chords to each other in this simple example 
will be dearly understood, by carefully observing thdr interconnection 
as indicated by the slurs. In the last two chords, more espedally, does 
the dose connection, the effect of mutual completion, appear plainly. 
The feeling of "homecoming," of repose and satisfaction, which results 
from this chord*connection, makes it peculiarly adapted to form the 
''dose." This form of dose by the progression of the dominant chord 
to the tonic tiiad, is called (when the tonic triad falls on the rhsrthmic 
accent, the strong beat) the Authentic Close. 
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Another fonn of dose, effected by the subdominant tiiad (See No. ao, 
fourth ezerdse), is called the Plagal Close. 
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IV I 

Details will be given later oonceimng these and other fonns of the dose. 

In Order to become familiär with the progression of the diords whidi 
results when the bass progresses by a step (as F-G in No. 34), it will be 
a good plan to write out the succession IV-V and V-IV in different 
podtions and k^s. 

Triads on the Other Degxees of the Major Scale 

WhOe all the triads on the other d^;rees of the scale will bdong to one 
and the same key, they will not so definitdy determine the key as, f or 
instante, the diord*succession V~I. 

These other triads are called, in contradistinction to the Prindpal 
Tiiads, 

Secondary Triads. 

They are situated on the second, third, sixth and seventh d^;rees of 
the scale. 
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The triads on the second, third, and sixth degrees, are minor triads, 
because they have a minor Third and a perfect Fif th. 

The triad on the seventh degree is essentially different from the rest, 

because, beddes a minor Third, it has a diminished Fifth; on this account 

it is called the 

Diminished Triad. 

To indicate the minor triads we shall use, as an easy distinguishing 
maik, small Roman numerals to number the degrees on which the triads 
are situated; the diminished triad is further distinguished by a ^ (as 
above, vn^). This method of numbering was introduced by the theorist 
G.Wd>er. 
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Bdow is a view of all the triads of the major scale: 
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III IV 



VI yvfi 



Non. — The beginner must take caze not to get the idea that all theae cfaocds, 
wherever they occur, are "tonic" triads; such a misunderstanding makes it much 
harder to gain an insight into haimonic connections. As bng as C major is the ruling 
key, any triads which may occur on G, F, i, etc., are simply triads on the several 
degrees of C major and bdonging to that key; hence, we cannot speak of "the Cr-major 
triad," '' the F-major triad," and the like, so long as the said keys do not appear as 
indepMdent kcys, 

Hence it oomes, that the chords mean different things in di£ferent situations; make 
a mental note of this fact. Any triad may belong to more than one key. The C-major 
triad may be: 
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i'i.n \ \ II 



C: I 



F: V 



G: IV 



So when we mention this choid familiarly as " the chord of C major," this name 
would be correct only in the first instance, where the C-major triad occupies the ^rs/ 
degree, and incorrect in the other two cases. 

APPLICATION 

For connecting these chords, dther among themselves or with the 
piindpai chords, no new rule is needed at present; but several new 
matters will be brought to light. 

The bass may progress either stepwise ot by a leap (skip). In the 
former case coimecting-tones (tones common to the two successive 
chords) will always be present; in the latter case the parts must be led 
in contrary motion (according to the rule given on p. 14), so as to bring 
out the inner connection of the chords. 



A. The Bass Progresses by a Leap 

^. N.B. better 




II IV 



II V 
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[continued from 
p. 22] 
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etc. 



i 



As the leaps of the bass from the second degree are treated in these 
examples, they may be treated when starting on any other degree; that 
iSy Umts common io successive chords will remain held in tke same parts. 

To this nile, however, there are nmneroiis exceptions. 

At N.B. in No. 30 there is formed, according to the above rule, a pro- 
gression of parts containing a covered octave between tenor and bass, 
which is unquestionably improved by the next progression. Even 
though the local connection of tones is wanting in the latter ezample, 
the inner connection is preserved; for the soprano note J in the fiist 
chord may readily be imagined as doubled in the lower octave, and this 
instantly makes the connection visible: 
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Note. — Why we should imagine just tkis tone to be doubled, instead of taking 
one of the others, comes from the fact that it is tht fundammkU note, the tone which 
establishes the entire chord. Again, the interval of two octaves between bass and 
soprano naturally leads to the doubling of the intermediate octave-tone. 

The impleasant effect of the above-mentioned covered octave is due 
to the progression of the higher part by a whole tone, and is still worse 
when contained in the two outer parts, as in No. 32a: 

a, i, €, 
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The part-leading at 32b can be improved by contrary motion in the 
bass, and similarly by the contrary motion in 32c, though in this latter 
case there is a covered Fif th between soprano and tenor. (See Note to 
No. 36.) 
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NoTX. — In the examples given above we do not aay that absolute mistakes are 
Wheie we are at liberty to lead the parts as we pleaae, much may be avoided 
whkh 18 unavoidable under other oonditions — as, for instance, hannonizing a cü'tUus 
firmust devdoping a motive, or from other reasons of importance in composition. 
Hm the impiovement was made only from an absolutely theoretical Standpoint 
Rc^iecting the oovered Fiftha in ^ac, moie foUows at No. 36. 

The unpleasant effect of the above covered octaves immediately dis- 
appears, when the higher pari Regresses by a semiUme: 
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This shows that covered octaves are quite allowable when the higher 
pari progresses upward by a semikme only, that is, where we have to do 
with the connection of a major triad with a minor triad, or with another 
major triad. In such cases the covered octave becomes a necessity, 
and the endeavor to avoid it would of ten cause a bad leading of the 
parts. — Hence, greater caution is necessary, as we have seen, when the 
higher part progresses upward by a whok tone. Where the connection 
of two minor triads is in question, as in the following examples: 
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the covered octave would seem to be deddedly admissible, at least in 
most cases. But where a minor triad is to be connected with a major 
triad, as in No. 30 at N.B., it will be better to avoid the covered octave 
by means of contrary motion in the three higher parts. We should, 
therefore, be spedally on our guard when the triads on the second and 
fifth degrees are to be connected; though even in this case ezceptions are 
found. Thus, in the following example: 




the covered octave between alto and bass is whoUy allowable, because it 
helps to bring about a good dose. 
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B. The Bass Progresses Stefwise 
In this case contrary motion is always to be employed; for instance: 
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ReMARKS ON THESE ChOS]>-CONN£CTIONS 

In the Progression at N.B. i and the similar ones following, it is best 
to double the Third in the second chord so as to avoid covered Fif ths. 
Their effect is still worse with chords in open position: 
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The progressions marked b are preferable. 

If these covered Fif ths occur in the inner parts, they are admissiblt 
under certain drcumstances, not being so prominent 
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At N3. 2 in Na 56 die Tlnid of die secimd dKxd miBt iwt be do^ 
bccagge tlie doubling of tlie seventli degree (the tone h of tlie second 
clionl in Na 36) is r^inlazly to be avcided. (See pt 27.) 

ConoenuQg tlie tieatment of tliis tone, iiliidi s calied tbe 
tooe/' moie iriD be said in connertion irith tbe fdknring eier dses, 

EXEMCISES TO AB WOMKED OOT 
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The f ourth ezeidse gives oocasion f or a f ew lemaiks. 

Here tbe pipgression of tbe bass pioceeds, in tbe fiist f oiir measures, 
in a r^^ular and consbtent manner. Sucb a r^idaily rq)eated baimonic 
or mdodic prpgiession is tenned a Sequence. 

This i^gidaily measuied prpgression of tbe bass calls f or a similar 
regulär prpgression of tbe other parts. 

Were we to woik out tbis exerdse according to our earüer rules for 
diord-connectiony tbat is, by retaining common tones in tbe äune part: 
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we could not attain tbe proposed end; instead, tbe parts must progress 
in such a way tbat tbe first chord in tbe second measure shall enter in 
tbe same form tbat tbe first chord in tbe first measure assumed; and so 
tbe connecting-tone i does not remain in tbe same part 
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In the first exerdse, too, the covered octaves already alluded to may 
be allowed for the sake of the sequence, in case they do not occur be- 
tween the outer parts. 

In the third measure of the fourth exercise we meet with a chord not 
yct employedy 

The Diminished Triad. 

It Stands on the seventh degree of the major scale, and is not so inde- 
pendent as the triads hitherto discussed, because it has a tendency to a 
distinct prpgression, owing to the dissonance of its diminished Fif th. 

The natural progression of the diminished intervals may be stated, in 
general tenns, as follows: Either both tones approach each other by a 
Step (a), or only the higher or the lower tone progresses (b and c) — a 
kind of part-progression which can be eluddated only by actual chord- 
connections. 
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.^^-*^ -. <. Inversion 






In 42d the Third foUowing the diminished triad exhibits the triad on 
the first degree in an incomplete form (the Fifth omitted). 

In view of the relations of the intervals on Inversion (pp. 6, 7), through 
which a diminished Fifth becomes an augmented Fourth, the progression 
of this latter interval must proceed in predsely the opposite fashion. 
(See 426.) 

The root on which the diminished triad is erected is called the 

Leading-tone. 

It is also found in the dominant triad as the Third, and in the triad on 
the third degree as the Fifth. 
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The leading'Ume being, as an harmonic interval, exceedingly prominent^ 
it should not be doubled in simple four-part writing. 

Its progression to the semitone above is abo to be effected, when the 
chord next-following contains that tone. 

This tendency to progression upward by a semitone is due to the me- 
lodic character of the leading-tone, induced by its Situation a semitone 
bdow the keynote. It is espedally noticeable in the case of the domi- 
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nant triad when the leading-tone is in the highest part; thu9 44a has a 
more aatisfying effect than b or c. 
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This upward striviog is less apparent in the inner parts (as at 44d). 
Qf least practical use are leaps in the highest part (as at 44c) in the 
given chord-connection, although a particular mdody-line might justify 
even this leading. Contiariwise, leaps in the inner parts (as at 446) 
should be employed when the bass is Ud in conirary motian. (Compare 
pp. 44 and 4S-) 

In Example 41, measnre 3, the doubling and a progression of the lead- 
ing-tone conkary to rule may be found. Both of these resnlted from the 
sequence on which the example is built, which allows no change dther in 
the Position or the progression of the chords. 

Mose Extended Fosks of the Close 

The dose formed with the dominant diord (authentic dose), noted on 
p« 20, appears in our last examples in a still stronger combination. 

While the natural relation of the dominant diord to the tonic triad 
makes these two diords suitable for the foimation of a dose, we find in 
these examples a still f urther preparation of the dose by the aid of the 
triad on the second degree. This triad bears the same rdation to the 
dominant diord, as this latter to the tonic triad. For instance: 
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Besides the triad on the second d^iee, the subdominant triad is also 
suitable for fonning a dose: 
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The ''dosmg formulas" (cadences) resulting from these chord-connec- 
tions will assume still more strongly defined forms when the further 
emplqyment of the chords has been ezplained. (Compare Chap. XXVI.) 



CHAPTER n 

Triads of the Minor Scale 
A. The PsiNaPAL Triads 

The principal triads of the major scale we found to be those on the 
first, fourth and fifth degrees. On these same degrees we also find the 
piindpal triads of the minor scale. 

However, the chromatic alteration of one tone in the minor scale is 
made requisite by the rdation of the dominant triad to the tonic chord, 
a relation shown most plainly by the fonns of the close already given. 

The seventh degree in minor, which according to the signature of the 
minor key is always a whok tone distant from the dghth degree, is chro- 
matically raised by a semitone to give it the character of a leading- 
tone: 
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N.B. 
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By this means the form of the dominant triad in minor is made exactly 
the same as in major, namely: 




or, briefly expressed: 

TSE nOMINAMT TSIAD, IN MAJOR AND MINOR, IS ALWAYS A MAJOR TRIAD. 

This is dearly shown by comparing the authentic dose in both modes: 

; minor 




p major c x 
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But the sizth d^gree in minor is incapable (tn an harmonic sense) of 
undergoing a chromatic alteration through raising it by a chromatic 
aemitone, such as is often necessary in mdodic prpgression; this is proved 
Iry the plagal dose No. 50a, which is quite unsupposable as at b. 
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in a minor 
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c: IV 



In line with previous explanations, the three prindpal triads in minor 
may be presented in their most natural relation as below: 
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IV 



The minor scale, therefore, viewed as a foimdation for the erection of 
harmoniesy will have the foUowing form: 

J^ )i J^ jl^ K IK K 
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Note. — All other forms of the minor scale, like this (ascending) : 



68 

or this (descending) 
64 
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depend on melodic conditions, which do not permit the step of an augmenled Second 
between the sixth and seventh degrees that is shown in No. 52. 

These scale-forms exert no influenae on the formation of chords considered in and 
by itself ; on the other hand, the harmonic substructure has a very real influenae on 
tiie shaping of the minor scale itself, as the following examples show. 
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In the last case the descending scale even contains the step of an augmented 
Second h-a^, a melodic interval which we shall carefully avoid in our future work. 
It occurs here because ( is an essential member of the chord, and because a (instead 
of ab) would violate the minor character of the nin, which is amply secured in the 
ascending scale of the first example by the minor Third, eb. 



ß. The Secondary Triads in Minor 

The form of the hannonic minor scale being established, the secondaiy 
triads will be the following: 
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On the second degree we find a diminished triad (as before on the 
seventh degree in major) , and another diminished triad on the seventh 
degree. The triad on the sixth degree is major. 

A new form of triad is fomid on the third degree, having a major 
Third and augmented Fifth; for which reason it is called 

The Augmented Triad. 

On account of the constrained or f orced eiffect in the connection of this 
chord with other chords of the same key, it sddom occurs as the funda- 
menkd harmony of the third degree in minor. The f oUowing examples 
may serve to prove this. 
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Those marked c and e are probably the most useful in practice. 
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The introduction of this chord is still more difficult: 
h, c, d. 
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Its entrance sounds best when the augmented Fif th is frepared, that 
i&y when it is already present in the same part as a member of the pre- 
ceding chord (as at d). 

Note. — The chord on the third d^ree, both in major and in minor, has some- 
thing Strange in its character. Hence, it is very difficult to combine either of these 
chords with other harmonies in a natural and efitective manner (even in the case of the 
simple minor triad on the third degree in major), and so they rarely occur. 

Most of the practically useful chord-connections shown above will 
occur in other combinations in which the augmented triad will not be 
recognized as the triad on the (hird degree in minor. The augmented 
triad so f reely employed in modern music is one of those chromatically 
altered harmonies to be explained later imder the head of Altered Chords 
(Chap. X). 

APPLICATION 

The prindples of chord-connection and part-progression eluddated in 
the foregoing pages are now to be applied practically. More espedally, 
in connecting the fimdamental triads in minor, we must heed what has 
been said about the Progression of the leading-tone. The step of an 
augmented Second between the sixth and seventh degrees in minor 
must be avoided as an unmdodic step, either ascending or descending, 
where both tones forming the augmented Second belong to differefU 
harmonies. For example: 

a. b. 
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Consequently, when connecting the chords on the fif th and sixth de- 
grees, which very often occurs, the leading-tone must always progress 
upward, which will result in doubling the Third of the triad on the sixth 
d^ee. 
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Thus it woiild be impossible to give a correct Solution of No. 59b 
without using some intermediate tone, like this: 
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In piEctice, deviations from thia rule are made in special caaes. But the Student 
ahould take particular pains to leam the part-leading as it is given above, and the 
more ao because we must not overlook the fact, that every deviation from the rules, 
in pxactice, is and ought to be only an ezception for which good and suffident reason 
can be given; whereas, in innumerable other cases, it can be shown that the rule is 
observed. 

BXERCISBS IN CONNBCTINC TEE TRIADS IN MINOR 
1 .2 
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Reicasks on the Exercises 

A chromatic sign above a bass note withoiU afigurcy as in Example i, 
measure 3, always refers to the Third of the bass. This laising of the 
Third in the dominant chord, which occurs veiy of ten in minor, is the 
raising of the leading-tone discussed on p. 29. 

The triad, as a rule, is not marked in thorough-bass figuring when the 
bass has the root; if there are special reasons, it may be indicated by t, 
or s, or 8, or i, or in füll by |. 
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One reason f or marking it by a s is f oiind in Examples 3 and 6, where 
the attempt is made to introduce the triad on the third degree in minor; 
here it is necessary to indicate that the Fifth is raised, this Fifth also 
being the seventh degree of the minor scale. 

When a » or s Stands over the first note of an exerdse, it determines 
the disposition of the chord-tones. (See Remarks on the next Exerdses, 

P- 39-) 

The working out of an exerdse will show the correctness of the pre- 
cepts already laid down. To this end we dioose Exerdse i. 

N.B. 
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Here the first prindple of chord-cx)nnection. — by holding over com- 
mon tones in the same part — is observed throughout; and so it happens 
that the alto makes the incorrect Step of an augmented Second (/ to g^ 
at N.B. in the third measure. 

In Order to avoid this mistake (see p. 32) we shall have to lead the alto 
from/ to e^ the soprano from h to g% and let the tenor leap from äXxih^ 
as below: 




This diord-progression has already been explained (in No. 31); the 
connecting-tone is not retained in the same part. 

Another way to effect the progression would be to let the soprano re- 
tain h^ while the tenor leaps downward from d to g#, and the alto Steps 
from / to e; whereby dose position is forsaken, and this harmony and 
the next one appear in open position. 
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Further observations required by the difficulties in the leading of the 
parts where the chords on the fourth, fif th and sixth d^ees in minor 
are concemed, will be lef t to practical demonstration in q>ecial cases. 

Before proceeding to a further employment of the tiiads, a general 
view of the triads already discussed shall be given. 

View of All Triads in the Major amd Minor Scales 

Major 
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I II III IV V VI viio 
Minor 
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I iio lir IV V VI viio 

in major in minor 



Major triads are found | i g g | -HJ-I^ 
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I IV V V VI 

in major in minor 



I hg ^^ I 



II III VI I IV 



in major in minor 






viio 



in minor 



lio vilO 



Minor triads are found 



Diminished triads 



Augmented triad 



Note. — But we must not lose sight of the fact, on which pecnliar stress shall now 
be laid, that in minor a dml formation of the harmonies is possibie. Our modern 
Minor Mode coneq)onds predsely to the ancient ecdesiastical iEolian Mode; the 
raising of the seventh degree (that is, the introduction of the leading-tone) was neces- 
laiy for various reasons, and more espedally because of the relations between the 
dominant and tonic triads. Whert imperative reasans are abseni, the seventh degree 
need not be raised, Then the triads on the third and seventh degrees may assume 
the fonn of major triads, and the triad on the fif th degree may be a minor triad, As 
to the triad on the seventh degree, it generally occurs as a diminished triad in con- 
nectioa with the tonic chord, though in connection with other triads it frequent|y 
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oocurs BS a major triad; again, it must not be overlooked that it many caaes its en- 
tzance effects a modulation into the relative major key — a minor to C major (on 
this head compare "Modulation")* On tiie otiier band, the triad on the third 
degree is usually employed as a major Had, that on the fif th degree frequently as a 
minor triady as in the foUowing example. 

^ g I a j : 
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If rf were preferred thioughouti we ahould have to change the melodic progresdon 
ol the sopsano; for that matter, the connection in meas. 3 could not be correctiy effected 
with rf. The reason that the triad on the third degree generally occurs as a major 
triad is that the augmented triad has a harsh effect, besides demanding a spedal, 
definite progression; it is, therefore, of small practical value, at least as the triad on 
the third degree in minor (compare comments on p. 31). At present (for evident 
reasons) we shall diyense with the empbyment of these possibie altemate chord- 
fonns in minor. 



CHAPTER m 

The Inversions of the Triads 

Chosd of the Sdcth; Chosd of the Fourth and Sdcth 

The employment of the triads, and in fact of all foundation chords, is 
not limited to the form in which the root is taken by the bass; either the 
Third or the Fifth of the chord may be set in the bass. This occasions 
transfoimations of the original chords, which are called 

Inversions 
of the chords. 

Note. — Bear in mind, that an Inversion of a chord takes place ofdy when the bass 
kos some other interval (han the root, and that the previously mentioned inversions of 
the other parts, as they occur in dose and open position and in the various intervals, 
do not in any way cssentially alter the chord. 

In a triad, two inversions are possibie: 
(a) the Chord of the Sixth (which results when the bass takes the 
Third of the chord): 

Foundation chord Chord of Sixth 
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Third 
of the foundation chord 
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(i) the Chord of the Fourth and Sixth (which results when the bass 
takes the Fifth of the chord): 

Foundatioii chord Ch. of the Fourth and Sixth 
69 



i' t 1 " 



Fifth 
of the founda t ioii chord 



The Chord of the Sixth is marked by a over the bass note; the 
Chord of the Fourth and Sixth, by the figures S. 

l 
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For indicating the keynote we shall in future use letters, and Roman 
numerals for marking the degrees, as hitherto; in so doing, as may be 
Seen in No. 70, only the posUion of the root can be taken into considera- 
tion, and not that of the temporaiy bass note. 

NoTB. — Just as the root of the choids of the Sixth, and Fourth and Sixth, in 
No. 70 remains C, and is not the bass note E or G, the chord itself is not founded oa 
the thizd or fifth degree, respectively, but constantly on the first degree; for these 
diords are no new ckards whatever, but mere transpositions of the Same chord brought 
aboat by the bass; they are, therefore, deriwUke chords, 

Any üjad may appear in similar inversions. 

APPLICATION 

By employing the inversions of the chords we obtain greater vaiiety 
in haimonic prpgression, and the progression of the parts — eq)eciaUy of 
the bass — becomes more flowing. 

According to the rules for doubling an interval of the triad (on p. 13) 
it will be better, in four-part writing, to double the rooUiane of thefounda^ 
tion chord when we use a chord of the sixth. The bass tone of the chord 
of the sixth (that is, the original Third), or the third above the bass 
tone (the original Fifth), should be doubled only when the natural pro- 
gression of the parts demands it, or for the puipose of avoiding incorrect 
piogressions. But we repeat (see p. 27) that the leading-tone, even 
when it lies in the bass, is not to be doubled. 

We shall also merdy repeat, that the disposition of the three higher 
parts is determined only by the part-leading, but has otherwise no essen- 
tial influence on the chord. 
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The Chord of the Sixth (called "sixth-chord," for short) may there- 
fore appear in the following forms: 
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The Chord of the Fourth and Sixth (called "four-six chord," or — 
lesß properly — "six-four chord") is not used as often as the sizth- 
chord, and only under certain conditions to be mentioned fiirther on. 
It occurs most frequently in the fonnation of closes. The best tone for 
doubling is the hass (the Fijth of the foundation chord); the chord is 
found in forms like the following: 



^ 
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For connecting these chords with others no further mechanical rules 
are needed, than those already given; we shall also dispense with the 
mere mechanical combination of two or three chords, and apply these 
chords directly in the writing of little pieces which, however insignificant 
they may seem, are none the less complete in themselves and therefore 
better calculated to show the relations of their several members. 
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ReMAKKS ON THE EXERCISES 

The 5 over the first note in Ex. 2 signifies that the soprano takes 
the Fifth; so liere — and similarly in future cases — it determines the 
Position of the chord. When there is no figure over the first bass note 
it may be assumed that the soprano may most convenientiy take the 
octave of the bass. 

In the same exerdse the diminished triad on the seventh degree appears 
as a sixthrchord, It occurs oftenest in this position. Remember that 
its root is not doubled, because it is the leading-tone; in most cases its 
Third (the bass tone of the sixth-chord) is doubled. Sometimes the 
part-leading occasions a doubling of the Fifth. In the diminished triad 
on the second degree in minor, it is allowable to double the root also. 

The Progression of the diminished triad is always determined by the 
leading of the bass. The natural tendency (resolution) of the dimin- 
ished triad in its root-position was shown before, on p. 27. 

Ordinarily the bass progresses thus: 
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Tk« ibove exan^lcs sbov that die imneisoii of die 
Wtk - Üut li, thc a n gmm rfd Focrth— does not j^aaeasa^ Vornan 
gl /«i^^l «^V» •» it did in die two^Ärt ilhistiat^ 
X^ 75 thüWi, fa tbc fiist eoinple ajid otlios. Bow 5 ajid / in scptiiio' 
4bJ 4it<» t^ progrcsä to c and i 



"•^^^m 



jtfam llw «^"^ «Bsds much like tie domimit sevodKiiaid 
(apiiiiwd later), beginnere are ven- apt to lead ihe tihninM^ jj^ 
^^.„^arrf eveo »bea it has beea tnmsfonned, by iax-erswn, into an 
„^enttd FoorÜL But, as the above oamples sbaw. it £s oecessuv 
^ tbe diminished Fifth domiward onJy when it Kes, as an actnal 
j.iAtA raüi. J*(i«f »b reoi, so that a progresaon like thrs: 





bf «roag oo accouat of the parallel Fif ths. 
-»«fT we i^ aiw icduit, that [)«ral]d Rfth* in wiiidi cae F»th is 

**^ ffood not g^»d 




Note cm p. i6s) 
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The Progression of the parts in the diminished triad will be different, 
when the bass leads over to some other chord than the tonic tiiad. A 
few chord-connections will illustrate this point. 



not good 




VIlO III 
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The diminished triad on the second degree in minor admits of differ- 
ent treatment, because its root may be doubled. (See p. 39.) 

A succession of Vudo or more sixtfhchords, where the bass progresses 
stepwise (as in No. 73, £x. 3, and elsewhere), will necessitate the pro- 
gression of one or more parts in contrary motion to the bass: 




The series of sixth-chords found in No. 73, Ex. 5 and 6, mav be 
worked out in various ways; but the best way will be to imf 
regulär bass progression in the other parts, as below: 
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and the other parts progress this way: 
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The above examples show that the Inversion of the diminished 
Fifth — that is, the augmented Fourth — does not necessaiily progress 
injow'pari wrüing as it did in the two-part illustrations given on p. 27; 
No. 75 showSy in the first example and others, how b and / in soprano 
and alto can progress to c and g: 
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Because this chord sounds much like the dominant seventh-chord 
(explained later), beginners are very apt to lead the diminished Fifth 
downward even when it has been transformed, by inversiön, into an 
augmented Fourth. But, as the above examples show, it is necessary 
to lead the diminished Fifth downward only when it lies, as an actual 
diminished Fifth, above üs root, so that a progression like this: 
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would be wrong on account of the parallel Fif ths. 

Note. — Here we may also remark, that parallel Fifths in which one Fifth is 
diminished and the other perfect, are to be permitted in case the diminished Fifth 
foüows the perfea Fifth; but not when the perfect Fifth foüaws the diminished: 
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(Compare the Note on p. z6.) 
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The Progression of the parts in the diminished triad will be different, 
when the bass leads over to some other chord than the tonic triad. A 
few chord-connections will illustrate this point. 
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The diminished triad on the second degree in minor admits of differ- 
ent treatment, because its root may be doubled. (See p. 39.) 

A succession of fnvo or more sixthrchords^ where the bass progresses 
stepwise (as in No. 73, Ex. 3, and elsewhere), will necessitate the pro- 
gression of one or more parts in contrary motion to the bass: 




The series of sixth-chords found in No. 73, Ex. 5 and 6, may be 
worked out in various ways; but the best way will be to Imitate the 
regulär bass progression in the other parts, as below: 
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Coveced octaves, like those in measures 2 and 3 between tenor and 
bass,! cannot be avoided in such cases. From this we may condude^ 
that isolakd part-progressions contrary to rule have not the special im- 
portance, compared with the regularity of the whole movement, that 
they otherwise have; since the shaping of a detail, even though it ought 
to be as perf ect as possible, must always be subordinated to the general 
effect. 

Note. — It cannot be denied that the above theorem may easfly be misconstrued 
by the beginner. Still, the prindple had to be established; and we shall add, to avoid 
possible error, that the final dedsion in such matters should be left to those whose 
judgment is fuUy matured by ezperience and practice. 

Thorough-bass Notation 

The figures and signs written over a given bass are termed Thorough- 
bass Notation. Some have already been explained, as the chromatic 
signs so often occiurring in minor. The figuring of the sixth-chord, and 
chord of the Fourth and Sixth, was given on p. 36. A slanting stroke 
through a figure (notice the in Nos. 73, Exs. 8, 9 and 10) means that 
the interval should be raised by a chromatic semitone; a # (or a a 
after a b) beside the figure (ef, oQ, sQ) means the same thing. Other 
figurings will be explained as they occur. 



Close Formed with Chokd of the Fourth and Sdcth 

In the exerdses under No. 73 we find the earlier dosing form extended, 
and much more predsely defined, by the inversions of the triad. For it 
appears that the four-six (S) chord of the tonic triad, Coming before 
the dominant chord, decidedly indicates a close. 
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This four-^ chord is often preceded by the triad of dther the fourth 
or the second degree. 
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While the four-six chord deddedly indicates a close, and also has a 
dedsive influence in modulation into fordgn keys, its entrance under 
other conditions has a very weak effect. Consequently, its practica! 
employmeBt depends on certain conditions to be discussed hereafter. 



CHAPTER IV 

Chords of the Seventh 

The seventh-<iords are founded on the triads. They are formed by 
adding another Third above the Fifth of the triad, this added Third 
being the Seventh of the root 
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Besides the various kinds of triads, there are various kinds of Sevenths 
forming a number of difFerent harmonies of the Seventh. 

Common CsASAcnEEiSTics of the Seventh-Chosds 

The seventh-chords are not as independent as most of the triads, but 
show a marked tendency to progression, so that, by themselves, they 
never have an effect of completion or finality, but only in combination 
urith triads. But they make the relations (the interconnections) of the 
chords doser and more intimate, and fumish, by reason of this charac- 
teiistic quality, excellent material for our work in chord-connection and 
more eq>ecia]ly in part-leading. 

DOMINAMT SeVENTH-ChOSD IN MaJOR AND MiNOR 

The most important seventh-chord, and that which occurs oftencist, 

is the 

Dominant Seventh-Chord» 

•ometimes called the pHncifal seventh-chord. 
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Like the dominant txiad, it Stands on the fifth d^^ree, and has just 
the same form in major and minor — a majcr triad mih a minor Seoenih 
added above the root 
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C: V 



c: V 



In its root-position it is indicated by a 7 over the bass note; and in our 
mode of figuiing, by V7: 

T 
T I 
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The relation between the dominant triad and the tonic triad was 
dearly exhibited, in the main, in the form of the dose explained above 
(p. 20). The cadence is still more strongly marked when the seventh- 
diord partidpates. 

These diord-connections show how the cadence is formed: 
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Note. — Obaerve, that the triad following the seventh-chord is incomplete; in 
both cases the Fifth is missing. The reason will be shown directly. 

The natural tendency in these chords toward a point of repose, to- 
gether with the progression to C'blending with") a triad, is called the 

Resolution of the Seventh-Chord. 

When the connection of the dominant seventh-chord with the tonic 
tiiad is effected as shown in No. 87, or similarly, it is called a 

Closing Cadence. 

The Progression of the intervals of the seventh-chord calls for re- 
marks which have an important bearing on the part-leading. 

The Closing Cadence, as the regidar resolution of the dominant chord 
of the Seventh, shall first be taken up by itself . 

The Seventh, as the characteristic interval of the chord, is limited to 
one spedal progression by its relation to the root. Taking the pxo- 
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gression of the bass (which has the root of the chord) for granted, an 
upward progression of the Seventh will appear impossible: 

b. 



88 






even when (as at b) a third part is added; whereas its downward pro- 
gression affords complete satisfaction: 



89 






The progression of the root, upward by a Fourth or downward by a 
Fifth, being already settled, the progressions of the Third and Fifth in 
the seventh-chord are still to be noticed. 

The Tlwri of the dominant seventh-chord is always the leading-tone 
of the Scale; hence, its natiu-al tendency follows our previous comments 
on the leading-tone (p. 27), that is, it will progress upward by a minor 
second, and, therefore, 90b will not seem as natural as 90a. 

tf. b. 




In 90b the Third is set in the highest part, which renders the unusual 
efifect of its progression peculiarly noticeable. This leading becomes 
tolerable when the Third is set in an inner part; 
a. b. 
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This downward leading of the Third (leading-tone) may therefore be 
pennitted under the following conditions: 

(a) When the Third is not in soprano, but in an inner part; e.g.^ 

aeldom available 
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(b) When the bass progresses in contrary motion; e.g., 

b. not 

e^ % I & ' g — H 
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You will see the reason for the second rule when you observe the 
covered Fif ths between alto and bass in the last example. 

The Progression of the Fijih in the seventh-chord is free. Although 
it generally moves parallel with the Seventh a step downward, some 
progressions of other parts may render it advisable to lead it a step 
upward, as in No. 91, where the i in soprano is led to t. 

A summaiy of the above remarks gives us the following rules for the 
regulär resolution of the seventh-chord, and more espedally for the 
dosing cadence. 

The Setfentk progresses a diatonic step dmvnward; 
The root progresses by a fourth upward or a fifih dcwnward; 
The Third is led a step upward, in coTttrary motion to the Seventh; 
The Fifih may be led either upward or doivnward by a step. 

Where a Third is led in contrary motion to the Seventh, remember 
what was said about the root and the diminished Fif th in the diminished 
triad (see p. 27). For both intervals are likewise found in the dominant 
seventh-chord. 

afpucauon 

The dominant seventh-chord is seldom employed in the midst of a 
movement in the manner with wkich we are naw familiär, except in the 
formation of a cadence. Should it happen, it will be only in such a con- 
nection that the feeling of a final dose is not aroused. 

This occurs particularly when the Seventh of the chord lies in the 
soprano (whidi renders the dose iacomplete), or when the dominant 
seventh-diord enters on the strong beat {thesis), because in the com- 
plete dose the tonic triad must fall on this beat (see p. 20). 

Moreover, the diord itself often appears incomplete throug^ the 
Omission of an interval; but this iaterval can be only the Fifth (or very 
lardy the Third), as the Omission of root or Seventh would wholly alter 
the öhord and render it unrecQgnizable. 
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b. c, rare ä. 
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At a, b and d the Fifth is omittedi at c the Third, the root being 
doubled instead in all cases. The root being held over, this doubling 
e£fects the dosest connection with the next chord, and the resolution of 
the seventh-chord in this fonn gives us the complete tonic triad, which 
was not the case in fonner resolutions (see No. 87). 

Conceming the Omission of a chord-interval we subjoin the following 
Observation: 

By the part4eading a ckord may be presenied in incomplek form; the 
omitted interval will usuatty be the Fifth of the foundation chord. 



EXBRCISBS 
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These exerdses require no further explanation. We have already 
stated that the seventh-diord is indicated, in the position with which 
we are acquainted, by a 7; and that the sharp under it (or any diro- 
matic sign without a figure beside it) refers to the Third of the bass 
note (see p. 33). 
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CHAPTER V 

Inversions of the Seventh-Chord 

The Position of the seventh-chords, like that of the triads, may be 
changed by setting some other interval than the root in the bass. 
The Jifrf inversion results, when the bass takes the Third of the root; 
The secondf when the bass takes the Fifth; and 
The third, when the bass takes the original Seventh of the chord. 
In a Condensed form, the inversions are as follows: 
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On comparing these inversions of the seventh-chord with those of the 
triad, the similarity of the positions is at once apparent: 
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These derivative chords take their names from the positions of thdr 
intervals. 

The first inversion is called the Chord of the Fifth and Sixth (f or short, 
the "five-six" chord). 

The secondy the Chord of the Third, Fourth and Sixth (for short, the 
"three-four" chord). 

The third, the Chord of the Second, Fourth and Sixth (for short, the 
chord of the Second, or " second-chord "; sometimes, the " two " chord). 

Their thorough-bass figuring is given in the above example. 

Do not forget that in these inversions, just as in those of the triad, 
the important matter is the position of the bass note (lowest note), and 
that the other intervals can be vaiiously distributed among the higher 
parts; for example: 
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APPLICATION 

The regulär progression (resolution) of these derivative chords is 
based on that of the foundation chord. In this latter chord tbe disso- 
nant tone (the Seventh) detennined the progression in one direction; 
and in these derivative chords the root and Seventh, the two tones 
forming the dissonance, also appear dther as a Seventh or, by inver- 
sion, as a Second, and exhibit the same tendency to that progression 
(resolution). 
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Progression of the Five-Sdc Chord 

Since the original Seventh appears in the chord of the Fifth and 
Sixth also as a dissonance to the bass tone (a diminished Fifth), whose 
progression was discussed above (p. 27), 
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the natural resolution of the chord will be like this: 



10.^^^ 



Here the progression of the root formerly shown is absent, because 
G is held over in the soprano and is transformed into the Fifth; but, al- 
though the soprano or an inner part, on account of its Situation, can 
sddom carry out this progression, it nevertheless forms the basis of 
this harmonic connection — as shown in No. loi by the marking G7 C. 
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However, the cfaief reason why the soprano or an inner pari cannot, 
in such case8, cany out the progression of the root visibly, is to be 
sought in the character of these parts, which is better suited to blend- 
ing and combining the chords than to laying their foundations, this last 
bdng the function of the bass. 

Note. — In these cases quite different progresnons of the bass, such as woukl 
result from a freer leading of the parts in certain circumstaknces, are not ezduded; 
but a sensible connection and rektion must subsist between the successive chords. 

Progression of the Three-Four Chord 

This chord contains, besides the Seventh and its inversion, the dimin- 
ished Fifth, or its inversion, the augmented Fourth: 
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This chord is resolved thus: 
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Gf C G»j C 

The bass (the original Fifth) may prpgress in either of the ways given. 

Progression op the Chord of the Second 

This chord is peculiar, in that the original dissonant intervals of the 
Seventh and the diminished Fifth can occur only in their inversions, as 
the Second below and the augmented Fourth, respectively. 

The progression of this chord is as foUows: 



104 



Thus the chori of the Second is resolved into a chord of the Sixih. 

From these resolutions it may be seen that they all are founded on the 
natural progression of the dominant seventh-chord, previously called a 
cadence; f or in each case we find root-lettering to be G^ C or V^ I. 

Consequently, these resolutions themselves form cadences, though not 
of so complete a sort as those given before, which are called '^complete 
cadences," while we call this last kind ^'incomplete cadences." 
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Vn&w OF THE Natusal Pkogsessions of all Inversions of xhb 
DoiONAKT Seventh-chosd, IN Various Positions 

(a) Chord of the Fif th and Sizth. 
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(J) Chord of the Third and Fourtk 
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(c) Chord of the Second. 
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In the third ezample among the resolutions of the chord of the Second 
the leading-tone (i) might eqiially well be led downward, to g^ instead of 
to c; in fact, this mode of progression is very common in such cases, 
because it di^la3rs the following (tonic) triad ia fuller haimony. Here 
it does no hann that the bass progresses in the same direction, because 
an incorrect progression (like the covered Fifths in No. gsb) does not 
result from leading the Fif th in parallel motion. Such a leading of the 
sq>rano is ordinarily forbidden, at least unless more important con- 
siderations are involved. (Compare on this head the remarks on pp. 44 
and 4S-) 
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Note. — The figuring in the second measure before the last in Exerdses 2, 4 and 
5, signifies that the Seventh is not to enter with the chord, but only after the octave 
has sounded. Ex. 2 would, therefore, be written so: 
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The figuring 6 7, which sometimes occurs (though not in these present exerdses), 
means that the Seventh should follow the Fifth: 
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CHAPTER VI 
Secondary Harmonies of the Seventh 

While among the triads thrte "fundamental chords" are requisite for 
establishing the key (the relation to the tonic triad as the central point), 
only one principal seventh^hord, the Dominant Seventh-chord, is needed 
to fix the key beyond a doubt by virtue of its characteristic features, 
and to show forth the key by means of its natural progression to the 
tonic triad. 

Note. — The Seventh of the dominant diord being at the same time the root of 
the subdominant triad, the relation of the two tones g and / (as roots of the "domi- 
nant" triads) to their conunon central point c (root of the tonic triad) is manifest. 
(See p. IG, No. 3.) 

Besides this dominant chord of the Seventh (also called "funda- 
mental," or "primary," seventh-chord), other seventh-chords may be 
formed in combination with the remaining triads in major and minor 
whose relation to a definite key, though undeniable, is by no means so 
dedded as that of the dominant chord. They are called 

Secondary Seventh-Chords 
and are formed by simply adding to a triad the Seventh of its root« 
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a. in major 
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Among these there are some chord-f orms which have a harsh and, con- 
sequently, stränge effect taken out of connection with other chords; 
because, as noted above, their relation to a fundamental key is not so 
dear and dedded as in the case of the dominant seventh-chord. While 
they may not be used so much, they are nevertheless adapted to lend 
variety and peculiar coloring to the harmonic progressions. 

These secondary chords of the Seventh may be dassified as foUows: 
(a) Major triads with major Seventh: 
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N3. — Major triads with minor Seventh always form dominant se\enth -chords. 
(6) Minor triad with major Seventh: 
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in minor 



unusual as a 
f oundation chord 



(c) Minor triads with minor Seventh: 

in major 



i 



in minor 
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C: 1I7 1117 VI7 a: IV7 
(rf) Diminished triads with minor Seventh: 

in major in minor 
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(e) Diminished triad mth diminished Seventh: 

im 



^^ 



a: vnO,y 
if) The aiigmented triad, with major Seventh: 

in minor 



i 



a.IIIV 

This last, as found on the third degree in minor, can be used, but is 
rare, and of eqnivocal effect, from reasons already eluddated when con- 
sidering the augmented triad. 

Note. — This chord, differently ezplained, will be met with again in Chapter X. 

UsE OF iH£ Secondaky Seventh-Choebs in Major 

The Seventh, or its Inversion, the Second, whether major, minor, 
diminished or (referring only to the Second) augmented, always has a 
tendency to progression or resolution in its relation, as a dissonance, to 
its root. 

For the secondary seventh-chords, this natural progression is none 
other than that already established for the dominant seventh, namely, a 
sUp dowfavard toward the root, when the latter is led downward by a 
Fif th or upward by a Fourth. 

The progression of the prindpal intervals in the chord being thus 
given: 
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we require no new nües for the other intervals; the Third will be led 
Step upward, and the Fif th may progress dther way. 
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Note. — In ezamples b and c the Third has a dififerent progression, becanse its 
regulär upward leading by a major second would result in covered octaves: 
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which are now avoided. (See No. 33.) 

At all events it will be advisable in many cases to lead the Third downward, when 
no incorrect progression (bad covered Fifths or octaves) results; for this often makes 
the following harmony fuller. This remark mcludes the major Third, which, more- 
over, may be led down ward under certain conditions even if in soprano, as the fifth 
example in No. 115 proves. Such a leading is, of course, inadmissible for the leading- 
tone (that is, for the Third in the dominant seventh-chord), as has been repeatedly 
ezplained before; still, it may occasionally be . justified under special conditions (in a 
sequence, or the like). 

The following covered Fifth is preferable to the doubling of the leading-tone in 
No. xzac; 

" Sri I r.::; || 
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though even this may depend on circumstances whose importance can be measured 
only where they occur in practice. 

Natural (Cadencing) Progression of the Secondary 
Seventh-chords IN Major 



On the first degree 
or 



not 



good 



not 
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b, On the second degiee 
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<{. Qn the fourth degree (rare with this resolution, and to be used, in general, only 
in a sequence, on account of the doubling of the leading-tone). 
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/. On the sixth < 
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Note. — The above progressions of all seventh-chords are neither ezhaustive as 
to Position, nor piesented as the only possible ones. 

The only difficulty in effecting such progressions lies in the covered Fifths and 
octaves &equently resulting. Furthermore, all the accompanying remarks, like ''not," 
or ''not good," which usually refer to the leading of the bass (where it produces 
thieae incorrect progressions in conjunction with other necessary leadings of the parts), 
are to be r^garded merely from a theoretical Standpoint; whereas these and similar 
progre s sions, even in so-called "pure harmony/' must often be judged according to 
the conclusion reached in the paragraph following No. 8x. 

Since theory has not yet succeeded in establishing positive rules for all cases of this 
kind, only a thorough training in harmony and a rightly educated musical ear can fit 
one to distinguish the true and the false, the permissible and the inadmissible, in such 
progressions — e^pedally in view of the infinite variety of harmonic combinations. 
More about this matter further on. 

The Peculiak Progression op the Seventh-Chord 
ON the Seventh Degree 

In the above view (No. 115) of the progressions of all seventh-chords 
in major, the seventh-chord on the seoenih degree was led (similarly to 
the others) into the triad on the third degree; that is, the progression of 
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the root proceeded, as with the other seventh-chords, by the leap of a 
Fourth upward or a Fifth downward. This form of its progression is 
rather rare, and usually occurs only in a sequence, for the sake of 
regularity in the harmonic leading. Of more frequent occnrrence is the 
progression based on that of the diminished triad (see pp. 27 and 39), to 
which the Seventh is now added; namely, the progression to the tonic 
triad. 
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This example shows plainly, that the relation of the diminished triad 
to the ianic triad is not altered by the addition of a Seventh; the tendency 
is rather strengthened. 

Notice, besides, that when the chord appears in the above position 
the Third of the following tiiad must be doubied (see No. ii6b), other- 
wise parallel perfect Fifths would result (see 117a), 
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unless (me part is led by a leap, as at b, a leading of the tenor often met 
with, and very effective in spite of the covered octaves. 

It is characteristic of this chord that it has a satisfactory effect only 
in the position where the Seventh is in the highest part. The remaining 
positions, even if not useless in practice, leave a less clear Impression. 
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Note. — Here we cannot consider whether the reason for this is that the Seventh 
in these progressions really bears the character of a Ninth, which, though similar to 
that of the Seventh, is of much broader scope, and does not tolerate the position of 
an inner part. (Some theorists maintain that this chord, with its resolution, is actu- 
aUy based on the dominant seventh-chord with an added Ninth.) 
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FH££R TrEATMENT OF TBE ThIRD AND FeFIH IN TEE SeVENTH-ChORD 

Various progressions of these intervals have already been employed 
in OUT previous chord-connections. The Fifth goes upward or down- 
ward; the Third either a step upward or a leap of a Third downward. 
Most of these leadings were effected in consideration of and for avoid- 
ing covered Fifths and octaves. Besides these occasionally incorrect 
progressions, the Third, more especially, may make others which often 
render the part-leading freer and more independent. For illustration: 

a, b. not good c. 
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This leading is also allowable in the inner parts when the chord- 
position permits, as at c. (Compare Examples 369, etc.) 

The leading of the soprano at b is not good, because it results in the 
leap of an augmented Fourth. 

The interval between the fourth and seventh degrees is called the 
Tiitone {f-b) because it embraces three whole tones. More on this 
point will foUow. 

A diflPerent leading of the Fifth is possible only when the bass naakes 
some other than the above root-tone progression. And still further 
part-leadings will be practicable as soon as we take up other chord- 
connections than those hitherto employed. 

Preparation of the Seventh 

So far the progression of the seventh-chords has been explained, but 
not their preparation (introduction). 

The harshness of the entrance of many dissonances, and particularly 
of most secondary seventh-chords, renders their careful introduction 
necessary; that is, they must be pr epared. 

A tone is prepared when f oimd as a chord-Ume in the preceding chord, 
and in the same part, so that it can be tied over. This preparation of a 
tone was shown in our first examples in chord-connection; e.g., 
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Here it may be said that the soprano c: in the second chord is ^e- 
pared by the c in the first chord; and similarly with the älto g in the 
next example. 

However, the necessity for preparing Sevenths arises, not only from 
the harshness of thdr entrance when they enter freely (without prepa- 
ration), but especially from the character of the hannonic connection 
and blending of two successive chords which is peculiar to the Sevenths, 
and which would not be manifested without the preparation. 

The preparation of the Seventh may be effected as foUows: 




C : III IV;^ viio V 11I7 VI I VI7 II IV 

In all these examples, the tone botmd over to the same tone in the 
next chord by a tie forms the preparation of the Seventh. 
Following are the rules governing such preparation. 

iß) The tone of preparation falls on the weak beat {arsis)\ 
(b) It must be at least as long as the Seventh following it; it may be 
longer, but not shorter. For example: 



122 



Note. — The preparation of the Seventh is one of the most important matters 
taught in Harmony. It should be carefuUy studied in theory and practice, for on it 
depends what is most essential to the intimate interconnection of chords. 

Although exceptions, even in this case, may be found in practica! composition, the 
pupil is again reminded that they are, in fact, only exceptions, and powerless to prove 
anything against the correctness of the laws Controlling hannonic connection. Each 
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cxoeption has to be judged o£ by itself, according as it is necessitated, or intentionally 
pioduced, by aome special position or condition. (See Note on p. 33.) 

Such exceptions generally occur with the minor Sevenths (they being the least 
harsh ones), like those on the second and seventh degrees; good part-leading alwa3r8 
makes the effect smoother. 

A special exception to the necessity for preparation is foiind, how- 
ever, in the Seventh of the dominant chord, also termed the Essential 
Seventh. This interval, by reason of its relation to the tonic triad (to 
the ruling key), enters with an eflfect less harsh and fordgn than the 
other Sevenths, and does not require preparation in every case. 

In continuation of our former observations we shall add that Iht 
dominant Seventh, although it does not require preparation, should not 
enter freely unless the root is already present, if the part-leading is to re- 
main pure and smooth. 
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Note. — The so-called ''passing Sevenths," which, as such, can evidently not be 
prepared, conform to the rules for passing-notes, to be explained further on. Con- 
ceming the cases where neither root nor Seventh of the dominant chord is prepared, 
see Example 380. 

Moreover, the Seventh on the seventh degree in major and minor (in 
minor, the diminished Seventh) by no means has invariably to be pre- 
pared. This comes from its peculiar character, which plainly discovers 
its dose relation to the dominant seventh-chord. 
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INTERCONNECTION OP THE SeVENTH-ChORDS 

BKtherto we have always shown the progression (resolution) of the 
seventh-chords to the triad on the fourth degree above (er, what is the 
same thing, on the fifth degree below). Instead of a triad, the seventh- 
chord on the same degree may foUow. 

The progression of the parts then remains the same; only the Third 
of the first seventh-chord will now serve as the needful preparation for 
the following Seventh, and will, therefore, not move on, but remain 
stationaiy. 
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Here the Third of the dominant chord, 6, forms the preparation of the 
succeeding Seventh. 

The peculiar feature in this style of chord-connections is, that in one 
of the seventh-chords the Fifth is always omitted. In Example 125 
the Fifth of the first chord is missing. In a succession of seventh- 
chords every other chord will lack its Fifth. 
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Consequently, for chord-connections of this kind the following for- 
mula applies: 

When two or more seventh-chords in the root-position occur in suc- 
cession, the Fifth will be omitted in altemate chords. 
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USE OF THE SeCONDARY SevENTH-CHORDS IN MiNOR 

The use of the secondary seventh-chords in minor is more limited. 
Many of them either cannot be employed, or have an uncertain and 
equivocal eflfect, in chord-connections like those previously shown in 
major; the part-leading of others becomes heavy and unmelodic in 
cadencing progression. 

The fonn of seventh-chord found on the first degree in minor cannot 
progress like any of those shown before, because the following chord- 
progression is unsupposable: 
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Note. — Even if progressions like the one below may be effected with the fore- 
going combination of intervals: 
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it would appear difficult to prove that they are really progressions of the seventh- 
chord on the first degree in minor. 

The resolution of the seventh-chord on the second degree is to the 
dominant, and is very often employed. 
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A Progression of the seventh-chord on the third degree is not im- 
possible: 
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but it is equivocal, and is probably of tener met with in C major than in 
a minor. (See "Altered Chords.") 

It may be added, that the Fißh in this chord, being an augmented itir- 
terval, will always progress a step upward. 

The chords on the fourth and sixth degrees are rare, because the part- 
leading in their resolutions takes an inconvenient and unmelodic turn. 

jO. good 
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The forced character of most of these progressions is manifest, and 
renders them of slight practical Utility. 

On the sevefUh degree in minor there is an important chord generally 
known imder the name of 

the Diminished Seventh-Chord. 

This chord cannot be resolved in the same way as all the others, for 
it would then progress to the triad on the third degree, which we have 
already characterized as imcertain and equivocal. 

Instead, the resolution of this chord (like that of the seventh-chord on 
the seventh degree in major — see page 58) is based on the natural Pro- 
gression of the leading'tone, on which the chord is founded: 
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Whfle the root of this chord (the leading-tone) moves a semUone 
upward, its Sevenik moves a semitone downward; the Tkird and Fifth 
are led regularly as in other seventh-chords. In certain positions, how- 
ever, the leading of the Third reqiiires careful attention on account of 
the incorrect progressions easily resulting (see i3Sa): 
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whereas the positions at b and c allow the Third greater freedom. 

Note. — The natural progression of this chord, like that of the seventh-choid on 
the seventh degree in major, to the tonic triad, occasioned earlier teachers of harmony 
to regard the chord as founded on the harmony of the dominant seventh; as if a Ninth 
(major or minor) had been added to the dominant seventh-chord, and its root omitted, 
this 3rielding the two seventh-chords on the seventh degree. 

Referring to the remarks on the Ninth-Chord in Chap. IX for further information, 
we shall merely observe here that the above Substitution of the chord of the Ninth is 
unnecessary and not to the point, and that, for practical purposes, a simple intezpre- 
tation of the harmonic S3rstem is preferred to farfetched explanations. 

Remember, when working with the diminished seventh-chord, that 
The Diminished Seventh, the mildest of all, reguires no preparation 
(see p. 62). 
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These ezerdsesi and all previous ones in this chapter, are natuially 
intended merely to teach the pupil to employ mechanically such chords 
as have been explained, and to test the given rules and observations. 
The awkwardness and stiflfness of their constniction is due more cs- 
pedally to the fact that the very niimerous seventh-chords can, for the 
present, appear only in the root-position, and that the introduction of 
many of them — considering our present Standpoint, which does not 
pennit of a choice of methods — was difficult and must necessarily seem 
forced. 

Let US explain the exerdses in f urther detail. 

The root of eadi seventh-diord always makes the cadendng leap of a 
fourth or a fifth, as the leading of the bass plainly shows; only in No. 
127, Ex. 3, and No. 136, Ex. 3, we shall find apparent exceptions. 
In the former, in meas. 4, the bass tone does remain stationary; 
nevertheless, in both diords, the progression of the root is quite accord- 
ing to rule: (Uj-D^. It was possible to hold the bass tone here, because 
we have already leamed about the transformations of the dominant 
seventh-diord, and are therefore able to use them. The same thing 
occurs in No. 136, Ex. 3, meas. 5, where the root-tone progression 
Aj-d takes place over a stationary bass. 

In No. 136, Ex. 2, the seventh-chord on the third degree in minor is 
employed. Thus introduced, we may assume that it will not have an 
unnatural and harsh effect. 



^ CHAPTER Vn 

Inversions of the Secondary Seventh-Chords 

From the Inversion of the secondary seventh-chords the same deriv- 
ative chords will naturally result as were shown before in the case of the 
dominant seventh-chord; namely, the chords of the Fifth and Sixth, the 
Third, Fourth and Sixth, and the Second. 

The differences in the Thirds, Fifths and Sevenths of the fimdamental 
chords will make no diflference in the treatment of the inversions; for, 
although the major Seventh becomes a minor Second on inversion, and 
the diminished Seventh an augmented Second (see pp. 6, 7), the pro- 
gression of both will be effected in the manner previously explained. 
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No new rule is needed for the progressions of all these seventh-chords. 
As noted above, the chord on the seventh degree in major and minor 
shonld be handled somewhat cautiously, owing to the open Fif ths which 
may easily result. A few more remarks on its treatment are now in 
Order. 

The progressions of the seventh-chord on the seventh degree in major 
are as follows: 

8 « not t e ü 2 
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All these inversions of the chord may be used; only the last (the chord 
of the Second) will probably be least often employed, as its resolution to 
the chord of the Fourth and Sixth can seldom be utilized, and then only 
as a "passing" chord. 

Do not be led into misjudging the usefulness of these chords by the 
crowded position shown in No. 138; the important point, as we have 
said before, is only whether the Seventh lies above or below the root 
(see p. 59); and positions of the J and | chords like the foUowing: 
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sound better for the reason that the Seventh is above the root. 

The diminished chord of the Seventh is resolved similarly. For 
Illustration: 

o or \ 
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Here the third Inversion, the Chord of the Second, will again be used 
the least, as is shown by its unsatisfactory resolution to the % chord — 
a chord which invariably requires careful handling (see p. 148, etc.). 

As already observed (on p. 66), parallel Fif ths resulting as bdow from 
the resolution of the ? or | chord: 
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must be regarded as incorrect. Conceming the results of such Fifths 
consult Nos. 16, 17 and 18, on p. 17. 

In this extremely pliant chord the relative positions of root and 
Seventh do not produce such an essentially different effect as in the case 
of the chord on the seventh degree in major. Whether the Seventh lies 
above or below the root, the similarity in sound between the augmented 
Second and the ndnor Third always lends the chord a mild quality; and 
Um augmented Second will be feit as such only as it influences the 
tonality. 

EXERCISES 
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f-rt-HM-tf 
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■^- 



NoTE. — In Ex. 9, meas. 4, the Seventh is hdd over, which is whoUy admissible, 
diis being only an Inversion of the same choid. Conceming the holdlng over of 
the Seventh, see nezt chapter. 



CHAPTER Vm 

Chords of the Seventh in Connection with Chords on Various 

Other Degrees than Those Heretofore Used. 

Deceptive Cadences 

The familiär rule that the Seventh must move a step downward on 
resolution^ holds good in all chord-connections hitherto shown. But 
this rule has as little positive authoiity as other Statements which, imder 
different conditions and drcmnstances, and in view of the vast variety 
of possible chord-connections, are subject to necessary changes and de- 
viations. 

Respecting the progression of the Seventh or its inversion, the Second, 
everything depends on how the root moves. Wherever the root pro- 
gresses (as in all the f oregoing examples) so that no intelligible and satis- 
factory resolution would result unless the Seventh moved downward by 
a Step, the rule just cited will hold good. 

But the progression of the root may directly coimteract the tendency 
of the Seventh, which can then either be hM over, or be led upward. 
For illustration: 



148 



^ <p 



Thus it becomes practicable to connect the seventh-chords with 
chords on other d^rees than those so far employed. A few common 
forms of such chord-connections, with running comments, are subjoined, 
so that when we attempt new combinations of this sort we may proceed 
according to logical prindples. 

Let US begin with the dominant chord of the Seventh. 

As mentioned before, the resolution of seventh-chords as hitherto 
oonducted is called a Cadence, and that of the dominant seventh-chord 
a Qosing Cadence. 
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Where the dominant seventh-chord is followed by some other chord 
than the tonic triad, which fonns the dosing cadence, the natural ten- 
dency to a dose will dther be delayed or whoUy annulled. One's ez- 
pectation of the usual succession being thus decdved, sudi diord-€on- 
nections are termed 

Deceptlve Cadences. 

Hence, a deceptive cadence always occurs when the progression of the 
dominant seventh-diord leads, not into the tonic triad, but to other 
diords. 

Some forms of these cadences shall now be explained. 

(i) The cannection of the dominant sevenühchords wUh triads other than 
the tonic triady when the Sevenih moves a step downward. 

(a) Connection with the sixth degree. 



i 



alor 



in minor 






'^ \ U\t"\ü'''fA T \i\l"U \ 
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Sr -1^ 



C: V7 VI - — ^1— a: V7 VI 

This progression (deceptive cadence) occurs veiy frequently. One 
should dways look out that the root of the dominant seventh-chord is 
not doubled; for otherwise it will be difficult, even quite impossible, to 
exhibit the connection correctly: 

146 , ^.^ ■ 

With inversions of the seventh-chord this progression is not $0 dedded 
in effect, and therefore seldomer: 

in major in minor 

^n -S- t e s 2 i 





(b) Connection with the third degree. 

better position 
. f\ Zs ^ f 6 7 



147 




g ij^i ij^ ^ 



C: V7 



III 






NoTE. — Further experiments with the inversions of the diord will be omitted; 
the Student may tiy them unaided. 
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This Progression is more dedsive when modulation is employed: 



148 






C;V7a;V 

The connection with the triad on the ihiri degree in minor is also 
practicable; only this triad, being dissonant (from the augmented 
Fifth) makes a further progression necessaiy. 



149 




(2) ConnecHon with triads when the Seventh is held aver. 
(a) With the second degree: 



160 



i 



not 



unavailable 
in minor 



:^ 



c^^'^)^ I a>'^^^^^ I fi^ "^ *** ^ 
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-2^ 



C: Yj II — 

(6) With the fourth degree: 

in major 



a: V, lio 



in minor 



161 



m major m mmor ^ 

4 U' I j^.f- 1 ^i I if'i I ^-i I I 



«: ^ 



I'V 



C; V7 IV ^ — a: V7 

Connections of the dominant seventh-chord with seventh-chords on 
degrees not yet employed, are also practicable. Here are a few: 

Degree 6 Degree 3 or Minon Degree 3 

9 9 u 

f2 



162 



% 






C; 



V7 VI7 



V7 1117 



V7 ä: V7 ä; V7 III'7 VI 



By modulating into other keys, the possibility of new combinations is 
greatly enlarged; for illustration: 

(a) When the Seventh moves downward: 

not 



168 



not better 



C: V7 d: V7 C: V7 b: V11O7 a: V7 F: V7 a: V7 <9.- viio 
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(b) When the Seventh is hdd over: 
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i^' I ^/ 1 il i. I i"^ I I 



C: V7 E\n V7 C; V7 B\^: V7 ä; V7 C: V7 a: V7 <?: V7 



(3) ConnecHon of the chords by the upward Progression of the Seventh. 
This case can occur even in the ordinary cadence V7-I, and sunilarly 
in other progressions of seventh-chords (such as 1I7-V). 
(fl) By interchanging the progressions of various parts: 



166 




p:-'^.\ ^^-^u \-^.\ ^^^,, 1^^^ 



The bass leap of a Third renders the upward Step of the Seventh im- 
possible; for the resulting covered octave 



166 



=^^^ 



1 



^- "--^ II 



is entirely incorrect. 
This Progression of the root should not be imitated in the other parts. 



167 







^^ 



_fiLs 



12z: 



i 



All the above examples are incorrect. 
(6) When the root is held over: 

not 
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Here the root (G) operates as a so-calied ''sustained" part. (Compare 
"Organ-point," further on.) But it must lie at a distance from the 
Seventh; a prpgressioii like the following would be questionable: 



169 




^m 



^ e . 



i2z: 



i 



(c) By chromatic alteration and with modulation: 



160 



^ 



M 



|i*-hnii£.<i^^ 



C: V7 G: V7 



L^^ I |-te 



it 



enharmonic 

.1 



-fi>- 



^ 



K 



-IST 
"2^ 






i 



C: V7 G: V7 C- V7 ^.- VI1O7 C: V7 i?"*! V7 
((Q By contrary motion in the bäss, with modulation into other keys: 



161 



l l'- ^ A G I j l^ I C^ 



C: V7 d: V C- V7 3b: VI1O7 a: V 7 ^.- viio^ C: V7 i?"/ V7 

In the for^oing examples of diverse chord-connections we have given 
a mere Suggestion of possible combinations. Their aim is to call atten- 
tion to the Wide ränge of variety in harmonic progressions. This is the 
proper field for speculation conceming new harmonic combinations, 
wherein we now witness the growth of so much that is admirable — or 
the reverse. 

Critidsm can estimate the value of such chord-combinations only in 
concrete instances; for their correctness or incorrectness can be de- 
termined only when their introduction, their progression, their rhythmical 
weight — in short, their position and environment as a whole — are 
submitted for inspection. 

The individual style of a composition, or the peculiar part-leading 
brought about by the employment of a motive or musical idea, or some 
other factor, may lead to such harmonic combinations; but to employ 
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them with the speculative purpose of exploiting new and stränge fonns 
and harmonieSy or in order to appear ''original/' can hardly ever be so 
successful as to conceal the intention. 
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EXERCISES 
6 S 8 7 
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-25 

Note. — The open position in £z. 4 has reference to a part-leading shown on 
p. 73; it may be abandoned further on. 

Secondaäy Seventh-Chords Connected with Chords 
ON Other Degsees CR IN Other Keys 

Below are given a few more chord-connections with secondary seventh- 
chords. To cite every case of this kind would be equaliy impossible 
and unpractical. 
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(a) When the Scventh progresses regularly. 



168 



C- 1I7 Iii(a.-V7)ii7/.- V7 C/I1I7 IV \\i^ F:V^ C:\Vj G:V^ 
not better 




i i i ^^ Ai :At \ l ^n m^t'^' II 



fl.1107 III' VI IV7 V IV7 V VIj (?.• V7 tf.« VHO7 </.• viio^ 
(J) When the Seventh progresses freely. 



not 



' m I g -» l I "P ig I r-sJ I I 



164 



^ 



— ^ ^ ^ rg: z' ^ ^ ^ 

C: 117 G: V7 C: 1I7 c: viio., C; 1I7 a: V7 C; 1I7 ä: VI1O7 

The reason for the üicorrectness of the last example is found in the 
so-called "cross-relation" (inharmonic relation) between c and c#; this 
will be explained later (see No. 407). 

(c) When the Seventh is held over. 



166 



h. 



^. J % 



% \ ^. k\i a I 'i-t a II 



C: 117 IV 



II7 VI 



117 



117 



The last series of chords is much used. It operates to delay the 
cadendng progression of the second degree to the fif th, by means of the 
inserted % chord of the tonic triad. The tonic chord of the Sixth is like- 
wise not infrequently interposed in the resolution of this chord, as in 
Ex. c. 

The diminished seventh-chord is often employed in like manner: 

I — ü — I7S /' 

166 



^i)^^ g^ 



g: VI1O7 C; I V ci^ ciT 

As before, the natural progression is merely put oflF by the chord of the 
Fourth and Sixth. 

Note. — It would lead too far, were we to take up the matter of the notation of 
the diminished seventh-chord in this case, or to examine the diffeient views on the 
way in which this progression is brought about (whereby the eb is transfoimed into 
dl^\ I consider the above ezplanation the right one. 
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The mechanical combination of series of chords like these may be 
left to the student's own researches and experiments. Their value lies 
in the insight so gained into harmonic conditions and relations, and is 
not so slight as might appear at first glance; we may say that it Stands 
in much the same relation to actual comppsition, as technical studies 
and preliminary exerdses have to the practica! execution and Per- 
formance of musical works. Both render one ready and skillf ul, develop 
capabilities, and make inteliectuai production possible. 

Here we shall only add, that the relation of the Seventh to the root, 
and its progression, must be taken as the final test in all the said me- 
chanical combinations. When this progression is pure, and the leading 
of the other parts exhibits none of the above-mentioned defects, the 
given combination will be available in special situations. 

Note. — For the rest we should, theoretically, adhere to the rule that every dia- 
aonance must he resohed, and, with regard to the Seventh (above the root) and the 
diminished Fifth, that the resolution should proceed by a step downward, The dimin- 
ished Fifth apparently forms an ezception, being often led upward: 



167 



w=^ 



af-^g 



-^- 



zsz 



i 



i 



but this happens only where it appears as an augmented Fourth; moreover, the regu- 
lär resolution is actually effected (precisely as it was in the case of the Seventh, in the 
ezamples given in No. 155), only it is brought about by another part. Now, with 
respect to the cases in which either the Seventh or the diminished Fifth is held over, 
observe that the resolution is generally ofdy delayed, and is carried out later: 



168 



g= 



P^=5 



Sil ng i j.i!J iJ ^ 



&- 



jrjT'^[f{ r p 



-TP- 



Here the harmonies lying between the dominant (or diminished) sevmth-chord 
and the tonic triad are merely interpolated chords which do not disturb the natural 
lesolution at all, although the resolution is effected somewhat later or in some other 
part (as in examples b and c). Combinations in which this subsequent resolution is 
not carried out, are rare, can hardly be effected without the assistance of modulatioo, 
and ax€ moie or less constiained or forced. 
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Attention is further called to the distinction between the 5M^er-Seventh and the 
1M6-Seventh. In the following choid-connections 

^a, go od b. n ot goo d 

3 _ y i H 



169 




- ^ g - 



^ 



^^ 



117 I 117 I 

it is not, strictly speaking, the seventh-chord on i which is represented, although one 
is apt to think so, but the triad F-A-C with the sub-Seventh d, Therefore, the 
dissonant tone is not c, but d, This sub-Seventh has a tendency to resolve upward, 
just the opposite of the super-Seventh. Downward resolutions, such as No. xöpb, 
aie not to be commended. The significance of this tone as sub-Seventh is strikingly 
apparent in the following dosing formula: 



1 



170 



i 



This is cvidently a Plagal Close intensified in effect by the intro- 
duction of the sub-Seventh. (In the dominant chord, of course, even in 
cases where we should consider the lower tone to be a sub-Seventh, the 
higher tone will retain its significance as a dissonance, because it becomes 
a diminished Fifth.) Even where the lower tone progresses by a leap, 
its character as the dissonant tone must be recognized when the super- 
Seventh is held over. For example: 

+ 



171 



Here, just as in the examples presented in No. 1551 there is an interchang- 
ing of parts; the resolution is carried out, biünotin the same parL We 
shall then expect a subsequent resolution of the super-Seventh in the 
way shown above. In practice the distinction between sub-Seventh and 
super-Seventh is of no importance. The rule that the Seventh is either 
resolved or (when it is the common tone) held over, is the best for our 
present purpose, being condse and easily understood, and better adapted 
for obtaining practical results. But we could not neglect to call the at- 
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tention of advanced and thoughtful students to this distinction, that 
they may follow their natural inclination to get at the heart of the matter 
through further reflection. 

EXERCISBS 
^s 6 Je 9 i 1 % 1 
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Note. — Some of the above-mentioned cases could not be illustrated in these 
exerdses, being founded on Modulation, which will not be explained until Chap. XI. 
(In Exerdse 6 a modulation is applied.) And some of the exerdses might have been 
made smoother, less awkwaid and strange-sounding, had modulation been employed. 



CHAPTER IX 

Chords of the Ninthi Eleventh, and Thirteenth ^ 

In most text-books may be found lengthy disquisitions on these chord- 
forms. All the various opinions advanced conceming them lead to the 
same practical result. It may be asswned 
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(i) Either, that these combinations of intervals are to be regarded as 
real chordSf like the seventh-chord, for instance, and treated accordingly; 

(2) Or, that these formations, being unessential chorä^onibinaiions, 
are to be classed as Suspensions, or that they arise accidenkUly from the 
holding over of a part. 

In the former case a long explanation of their emplo)mient is required, 
espedally as regards their inversions; and it still remains easy to mis- 
take them for other chords, because^ in four-part harmony, some interval 
or intervals must be omitted. 

In the latter case thdr explanation is greatly simplified. 

Note. — The chords of the Ninth, Eleventh and Thirteenth are a relic of the cid 
thorough-bass method, which taught that any combination of tones, however acci- 
dental, was an mdividual chord-form, and gave mies for its treatment without syste- 
matically classifying the numerous accidental chord-formations. This made the en- 
tire System of harmony both diffuse and difficult to leam. 

The possible simplification of method in harmony-teaching, without 
any really practical disadvantages, inclines us to accept the second 
alternative. For the present we shall not enter into details conceming 
the theoretical reasons for classif3dng such combinations among the 
accidental chord-formations. More on this head in Part II. 

Still, for the sake of clear insight, the construction of these unessential 
chords shall be exhibited, with explanatory observations. 

By adding a Ninth to the dominant seventh-chord we obtain a chord 
called the dominatU ninth-chord, 

in major in minor 
173 



<f. 1 1 ^ II 



It has a major Ninth in major, and a minor Ninth in minor. 

In pure harmony this chord is used, like the dominant seventh-chord 
itself under similar drcumstances, when either the Ninth or the root is 
prepared. Cases of the foUowing kind, where both tones enter freely : 



1 



174 

I?2I 



i 



are censurable because of their stiffness and lack of connection. 
Preparation may be effected as follows: 
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f#f^' i'-j"^ Im II 



^ 



^ 



31 



^ 



1^ i rr 1 1 



Why the first two examples may be classified among the suspensions, 
and the other two among other acddental chord-formations, will be ex- 
plained in Part II. 

Note. — From the ninth-chord in major certain theorists derive the seventh- 

chord on the seventh degree (treated in detail above), and from the ninth-chord in 

minor the diminished seventh-chord, to enable them to carry out their cadencing 

Progression in the same way as the other seventh-chords. They reason thus: ^' These 

chords are properly dominant seventh-chords, a Ninth being added and the root 

omitted.'' For example: 
a, 

176 




Here the confusion commences (in X76a) by having to assume that there are two 
chords on the seventh degree in major; the first with the foUowing natural cadence: 



177 



g£ 



f g 



i 



the other a derivative chord of the dominant seventh-chord; — whereas it is much 
simpler to refer to the character of the leading-tone, upon which these two chords are 
based. 

Many musical text-books still further complicate the explanation of 
various harmonic forms by assuming that there are also secondary ninth- 
chords. This is equally unnecessary, for none of these tones can be 
employed without preparation, so that in treatment and progression 
they in no way differ from suspensions. 

Whatever applies, either in practice or simplified theory, to ninth- 
chords, will be even more fxüly applicable to chords of the Eleventh and 
Thirteenth. 

In their complete form, these strange-looking chords appear as below: 



»' 



178 
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In this shape they can, of course, never be used in pure four-part 
harmony, the necessary Omission of several intervals making them appear 
in the form of simple suspensions: 



179 
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^^ 



Even where more than four parts are present, these chords cannot be 
distinguished in character from suspensions; and in the freer style, 
where they enter unprepared, the parts so entering may be regarded as 
changing-notes. (Further details in Chap. XII.) 



CHAPTER X 

Chromatlc Alteration of the Fundamental Harmonies 
Altered Chords 

Chromatic alteration of one or more intervals in the fundamental 
harmonies has a twofold eflfect; it either 

(i) Brings about a modulation, or 

(2) Gives the chord a new form not yet employed by us. 

Supposing the major triad, for instance, to be thus altered, there will 
result: 

{a) Modtdations: 



180 



p: g I ^|4j|4J l |-jlfrf i #=J1 



Through c#, the diminished triad on the seventh degree in D major 
or d minor, or on the second degree in b minor. 

Through «b, the c-minor triad. 

Through eb and ^b, the diminished triad on the seventh degree in Z>b 
major and d]? minor, or on the second degree in &b minor. 

The last two transformations are mere transpositions of the same 
major triad into other keys, namely, Cb major and C# major. 

(b) New Formations: 
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Qf these, the forms under a, b, d and f can easOy restdt acddentally 
from passing-tones, but cannot be conddered as harmonic entities 
(chords having established positions and distinctive names). 

The forms given under c and e, on the contrary, are true chords. 
The former is known under the name of 

the augmented triad, 

found on the third degree in minor (see p. 31), but, as noted before, it 
seldom appears in this position, occurring oftener as the triad on the 
first degree in major with chromatically raised Fif th. 

This form may be readily explained as arising from the passing-note 
g# leading over from g to the foUowing note a; just as its progression is 
determined by this same g# as an augmented interval. 

i 




1^ « I »ä 1 I I 
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The inversions of this chord are likewise usable: 
II ^ « 



etc. 



188 



^ C: I IV 




IV viio 



Although these chords generally occur as passing-chords, or by means 
of preparing the augmented Fif th, they may enter freely among swiftly 
changing harmonies: 
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To the augmented triad we may add not only the dominant Seventh 
(as occiurs most frequently), but also the major Seventh of either the 
first degree or the foiuth. 

(a) The augmented triad in connection with the dominant Seventh: 

J! J I t . I 
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(b) In connectioii with the Seventh of the first degree: 
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F^ ^ h " ^ ^ F" ^ ^~t^ ~^^ j{i ^-41 
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^ng g I , ^ [ tf^ g I .. ^ 1^ '^ [ - ^ I I 



(f) In connection with the Seventh of the fourth degree (this rarely 
occuis): 



187 



^ 1 



I ^^ ^ T" - a 



C: IVy viiO 

In all these chord-connections, we have hitherto employed the cadenc- 
ing bass progression (V-I, I-IV, etc.); a few examples will prove, how- 
ever, that the chords so treated may be combined with chords on other 
degrees and with a different bass progression. 
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These harmonic connections, some of them rather harsh, acquire sig- 
nificance only from the position they may assume, more espedally when 
some natural necessity leads them into it. 

While it is the business of a text-book to call attention to the pos- 
sibility of such harmonic f ormations, it is our duty to warn the beginner 
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against overestimating the value of such stimulants, and, in general, to 
advise bim to abstain f rom intentionally employing any unusual haimonic 
resonrces before he is thoroughly familiär with the tieatment of the 
simplest harmonies as employed in pure part-writing. Too early occu- 
pation with harmonic novelties, and premeditation of peculiar effects, 
will make it difficult, or even impossible, to obtain a dear view of and 
insight into the simple basic features of harmony, and divert the mind 
f rom essentials to matters of secondary importance. 
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Note. — In Ezerdae 4 the augmented Fifth is brought in (at N.B.) as a member 
of the minor triad on the second degree, whlch does not sound unnatural in this con- 
nection. This ooiresponds to the form given in No. x8if. From this we may see 
that various new chord-fonnations may be obtained by the aid of natural part-leading. 
The question, whether this raised Fifth, ^, might not just as weil be written/, might 
posmbly a£ford occasion for argument. 




From the form under e, in No. 181 
name of ** double-diminished triad" has 
there arises a harmony which is often used, namely, 

the augmented Chord of the Sixth, 
It restdts from the first inversion of the above chord: 



(to which the 
been applied), 



gU j^ I ^g=^ ^H 



190 



According to its progression, which is determined by the augmented 
Sixth, in this instance etr^#, the root-chord belongs to g minor; and so 
the triad on the foiuth degree (c) passes over, through its raised root 
(c#)| to the fifth degree. 
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Wherever tliis chord appears with its natural progression, as shown in 
No. 190, the last chord proves to be the dominant. The proof of this 
will be manifested in certäin harmonies which are formed like the aug- 
mented chord of the Sixth — the augmented chord of the Third and 
Fourth, and the augmented chord of the Fifth and Sixth. Theh: expla- 
nation follows later. 

Note. — The relation which the augmented choid of the Suth bears to these 
other choids shows that it is derived from the same source. 

The augmented chord of the Sixth has the peculiarity that, in four- 
part harmony, only its Third (f.«., the Fifth of the root-chord) can be 
doubled: 



^1 



191 

1 ?;^ ^ I b, 



Of the remaining positions of the root-chord (the so-called double- 
diminished triad) the fundamental position may be used in three-part 
harmony, but is rare, and the second Inversion in four-part harmony, 
but only in very open position. 

b. not not better 

r— ö- rH>» 3^1 

192 




Note. — The chromatic alteration of an interval of the minor triad was previously 
exhibited in the forms under Nos. x8o and 181, and therefore requires no further 
investigation. Similarly, the chromatic alteration of an interval in the diminished 
triad will result either in a major or minor triad, or in some form already shown under 
the numbers mentioned above. 

Hence, the formation of the triad at No. 181 d will be like that of the one following 
in C major: 

better in open 
Position 
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f^*^ ^ 1*^ p 



C: viio 



In some text-books this chord is called the ''hartverminderter" triad. ("Major- 
diminished" triad; presimiably because of the major Third. — ^Translator's Note.) 

Such " chords," if one may call them so, generally occur only in the form of pass- 
ing-K±ords, and their progress is govemed by the nature of their intervals; that is, 
augmented intervals proceed upward by a step, and diminished intervals downward. 
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The chromatic alteration of an interval in the seventh-chord has al- 
ready been touched upon (where a Seventh was added to a chromatically 
altered triad; see p. 84), in the case of the augmented triad. 

Among the other secondary seventh-chords, the chromatic alteration 
of one, in particular, assumes importance. This is the seventh-chord on 
the second degree in minore which, in the foUowing form, yields chord- 
forms very often employed. 

The chromatic raising of its Third: 



IM 
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iE 



iio. 
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jdelds the inversions 
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Of these inversions, the second is the most important, and is much 
used; the remainder are rare. 
The chord produced by the second inversion is called 

the augmented chord of the Third, Fourth and Sixth, 

Its Progression is based on that of the root-chord; that is, as the seventh- 
chord on the second degree ieads by the usual cadencing progression into 
the dominant, its second inversion will progress similarly. 
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a: 11O7 



W 



zfe: 



^ m 



By omitting the root of this chord, we get the augmented chord of the 
Sixth previously obtained, whose progression into the dominant chord is 
thus explained (see p. 85): 



omitting the root 




197 ^ 

''ä; iiO^ V a: 11O7 
or in g minor, to compare it with No. 190: 



root-chord 
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with Third 
chrom. raised 



augm. chord of 
3d, 4th and 6th 
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Note. — Here we may mention, in passing, that this augmented choid of the 
Third, Fourth and Sixth may be ezhibited by adding a Seventh to the '* major-<[imin- 
ished" triad noticed on page 86. 

It is quite evident that its resolution may then become different, namely, c: vn? I; 
whereas the same chord In a minor would naturally lead into the dominant. 

To tliis chord we may also add the Ninth of the root-chord; but then 
the root will be omitted in practical work (see Chap. IX, p. 8i). From 
this addition and subtraction results 

the augmented Chord of the Flfth änd Sixthi 

whose derivation is, consequently, as given below: 



without root) inversions 
root-chord with pth the Thlrd raised a. g 
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Of these chords, the augmented chord of the Fifth and Sixth (the 
raised Third being here assumed as the root) given imder a is the most 
nsable; the rest are micoromon. 

Its natural progression would be direct to the dominant; but this 
always produces parallel Fifths: 



200 



These parallel Fifths, which are not the worst of their kind, may be 
avoided either by an earlier resolution of the Fifth (the original Ninth 
mentioned above, as a Suspension), as at No. 20ia; or by a leap of the 
Fifth to the Third (b), which produces an augmented chord of the 
Sixth; or (and most frequently) by holding over the Third and Fifth 
while the Sixth and the bass tone progress, so that the % chord, which 
here takes on the character of a Suspension (c), is tnterpolated before the 
resolution. 



|' %^ l til f€r l '- l '^^^ n ^^ 
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Note. — The addition of the Ninth does not justify us in calling this hannony a 
ninth-choid; here the Ninth bears the character of a su^>ension, as it does evecy- 
where eise, which is very apparent £rom the progression under A. Similarly, the pro- 
gressions at b and c correspond perfectly to the treatment of suspensions, theae 
Fifths likewise requiring preparation. 

From this it would foUow that this hannony should not have been taken up tili 
we reach Suspensions; but it had to be mentioned here, because of its intimate rela- 
tion to the two chords previously discussed, and because we did not wish to oppose 
the generally received terminology by airing the view expressed above. 

Moreover, it cannot be denied that the derivation and ezplanation of these three 
augmented-sixth chords, as given above, ezhibit certain features which are apparently 
forced and artificial. Beginners cannot get it through their heads that in the aug- 
mented Chords of the Sixth and the Fifth and Sixth the fundamental tone is a tone 
which does not appear at all! (With the augmoited chord of the Third, Fourth and 
Sixth the matter is quite simple.) Consequently, many are indined to derive the two 
chords from the fourth d^ree in minor, assuming the following fundamental harmony: 



202 



^^ 



IV 



imagining the rooi to be chromatically raised, and the harmonies in question to be the 
result of Inversion, the inversions of course retaining the degree-letterings iv and IV7 
. reiq>ectively. But the seven degrees of a key, in so f ar as they serve as rooi-toneSf 
cannot be altered at all — not taking into account the familiär f act that the sevmth 
degree in minor may be either a minor or a major Seventh; on the other band, with 
the Fifth (as we have already seen), and more rarely with the Third, a change of this 
sort may be effected without necessarily endangering the essential character of the 
key. But the main reason for considenng the augmented Sixth to be the Third of the 
original root, is found in its progression, It resolves to the fundamental tone of the 
dominant triad; at least, such is usually the case, although other resolutions may 
occur, some of which, however, trespass on the domain of Modulation. Still, the 
resolution itself is accomplished through the upward progression of the augmented 
Sixth by the Step of a minor Second. New, this mode of progression is chiefly charac- 
teristic of the major Third; it is very rarely adopted by the root (unless it happens to 
be the leading-tone), and only in cases where it has, so to speak, the significance of a 
major Third, and frequently only with the aid of modulation: 
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n X ^ ^ >^ X X 



akzg=(=) ^^4^ .i^, j i .^ 



Furthermore, both the augmented chord of the Sixth and the augmented f chord 
resemble, closely as regards effect, and exactly as regards their resolution, the aug- 
mented I chord, whose Sixth admittedly possesses the significance of a Third; in this 
the characteristic quality of a major Third, inherent in the augmented Sixth, is again 
manifested. But, this characteristic quality once admitted, nothing remains but to 
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zefer both hannonies to tlie aecond degree of the scale as their loot, so that the choid- 
flignature will have to be n° in every case. where one of these three chords comes in 
question. Here we shall not neglect to diaw attention to Hauptmann's theory. He 
proceeds fiom the prindple that "every harmonic cx>mbination, in its outward form, 
repreaents 9olely the product of internal requirements; hence, in order to grasp a chord 
theoretically, it must never be considered as an aggregation of tones which may be 
arbitrarfly raised and lowered, but alwajrs as only one stage in the development of the 
idea of organic reality" (Natur der Harmonik und Metrik y p. 47). The augmented 
Sizth, as he ezplains it, arises from an "overreaching" into another key-system, 
namely, that of the dominant. He thus invests this interval with the significance of a 
leading-tone, besides denying it the character of a root-tone; for he ezpressly states, 
conceming the augmented chord of the Sixth, that it makes its leading-4one (that is, 
the augmented Sixth itself) feU decidedly as the Tkird of the Fifth of a dominant chord. 
It is apparent that these two modes of ezplanation agree perfectly as to the fact at 
issue, that is, as to the significance of the interval in question. 

On page 8S reference was made to still further modes of resolution of the three 
chords containing an augmented Sixth. Below are given the most important of these 
leaolutions: 



4 fe-rg \ h-ü \ ^^ ^ 



all to the triad on the third degree formed with a perfect Fifth. But the effect shows 
plainly that the key-connection is not with a minor, but with C major. Hence it 
follows, that these three chords may also occur in major; but that their derivation 
must then be different, is proved by the progression of the augmented Sixth. In 
minor the Sixth lesolves to the root of the dominant triad (a progression chiefly char- 
acteristic of the major Third, as explained on p. 89), whereas in our last examples it 
resolves to the major Third, a mode of resolution almost exclusively peculiar to the 
augmented Fifth (excepting, of course, in modulations). But if, in the above in- 
stance, we regard <2# as an augmented Fifth, the fundamental chord is not h-d-f-a, 
but the ninth-chord G-b-d-f-a, which may be brought into accord with the view 
expressed in the note on p. 81. We cannot deny that the derivation of the aug- 
mented f chord, in particular, will then require a still more complicated explanation 
than the same chord in minor. This is not the place for further speculations on this 
point; our aim has been merely to call attention to the internal difference between 
these two chords which sound alike, and to their different signification. 
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At the end of this chapter let us once more siirvey the broad field of 
harmonic combinations which it has spread before us. We have found 
much which is familiär and useful, and others forms which seemed una- 
vailable and valueless; but nothing appeared in its primitive shape, every 
form had recdved some addition, some alteration — some omament, as 
it were. This forsaking of primüive form gives us occasion to ref er once 
more to the observations on pp. 84-5. 

It doubtless took a long time before these harmonic transformations 
were discovered, and still longer before they became conmion property; 
much that is still unavailable may find usef\il development in the future; 
but it is not advisable, in a striving after originality, to concentrate one's 
entire endeavor on such development of novel harmonic combinations or 
on thdr exaggerated emplo3anent; for such a departure from foimda- 
tion-forms may well endanger the healthful harmonic core. 

As all these combinations serve chiefly for the omamentation and (we 
might say) for a more elegant development of the simple fimdamental 
harmonic lines, they must be used with discrimination^ otherwise the 
work of art will appear overladen, and the artist himself wanting in good 
taste. 



At the dose of our presentation of all the essential harmonies, together 
with the simpler modes of their employment, we shall pass them in con- 
dse review, with their varieties and derivatives. 



View of All Chords Belonging to a Major or Minor Key 
I. Fundamental Harmonies 

a, The Triad i. The Seventhchord 
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zef er both hannonies to the aecond degree of the aca 
flignature will have to be n° in every case.where o. 
question. Here we shall not neglect to draw attent 
proceeds fiom the prindple that "every harmonic t 
repreaents 9oIely the product of internal requirement 
theoretically, it must never be considered as an ag 
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idea of organic reality" (Natur der Harmonik und 
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all to the triad on the third degree formed with a perfc 
plainly that the key-connection is not with a minor, 
foUows, that these three chords may also occur in m^ ' 
must then be different, is proved by the progression ' 
minor the Sixth resolves to the root of the dominant tria 
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resolves to the major Third, a mode of resolution alm. 
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stance, we regard <2# as an augmented Fifth, the funda- 
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/ Seventh-chords 
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in minor 
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A. VAXIETIES 07 THE TSIAD 
(major, minor, diminished, augmentod) 

Major Triads 



of the major icale 



of the minor acale 



C: 1 IV V a: V VI 

Minor Triads 



of the major scale 



of the minor scale 



i 



^ 



C: II III VI 



Ä ; I IV 



Dimimshed Triads 

of the major scale of the minor scale 



^^ 



a : iio viio 



C: viio 
Augmented Triad of the Minor Scale 



i 



a: Iir 

Note. — The remaining augmented triads will be foiind under U, among the 
Aitered Chords. 

Inversions of the Triad 

h, Chord of the Foorth and Sixth 

\ 



a, Chord of the Sixth 

6 
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B. VASIETIES OF THE SEVENTH-CHOBD 

(a) The Dominant (or Prindpal) Seventh-chord. 
(ft) The Secondary Seventh-chords. 

Dominant Seventh-chord 

( Major triad with minor Serenth added ) 
f ormed aUke in major and in minor 



C; V- 



^^(i= 



c: V- a: V- 
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Secondary Seventh-chords 
I. Major triad with major Seventh 

in major 

i 



in minor 



E 



i 



C: Ij IVj 
2. Minor triad with minor Seventh 

in major 



VI- 



in minor 



i 



i 



C: 1I7 11I7 VI7 
3« Diminished tiiad with minor Seventh 

In major 



a: IV7 



In minor 



m 



C: viio^ 



a: I1O7 



4. Diminished tiiad with diminished Seventh (the diminished Seventh« 
chord) 

in minor 



E 



a: VI1O7 
5. Augmented triad with major Seventh 



in minor 



iir. 



Inversions of the Seventh-Chords 

a. Chord of the b, Chord of the Third, c, Chord of the 
Fifth and Sixth Fourth and Sixth Second 
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n. Alxeiubd (Chromatically Changed) Chobds 
(a) The aiigmented triad, derived from the major triad 

in major 777 



^(f)^®^li)= 



C: I 



IV 



(6) The aiigmented chord of the Sixth; derived 

I. From the minor triad with raised root (the so-called ''double- 
diminisbed" triad): 





^fe 



2. From the seventh-chord on the second d^gree in minor (com- 
pare the following chords). 
(c) The augmented chord of the Third, Fourth and Sixth; and 
(rf) The augmented chord of the Fifth and Sixth; — both derived 
from the seventh-chord on the second degree in minor. 

with the Ninth 

with raiaed second without root, of the root and 

Third inversion augm. sixth-chord without the root 



B^ 
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c: 11O7 



f 



Note. — In this enumeratioQ, as before, no accoimt has been taken of the dr- 
cumstance that the harmonies may be f ormed in minor in a twof old manner — with 
the seventh degree raised or not raised. The reason is, that chords constructed on 
the latter basis would, of course, correspond precisely to those of the relative major 
key. — The seventh-chord on the first degree in minor, with major Seventh (ö-c-e-rf), 
is not used (see p. 64), and was therefore not induded here. In practice this chord 
always occurs with a minor Seventh, and agrees precisely, both in its intervals and the 
mode of its employment, with the seventh-chord on the sixth degree of the major 



CHAPTER XI 

On Modulation in a Piece of Music 

The term modulation has various meanings. Formerly it was used to 
express the manner in which a succession of harmonies was set to a 
vocal mdody. Nowadays it signifies the passing over from one key 
into another. 
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First of all, the matter of prime importance is to leam how to recog- 
nize and define every modulation — passing over to a f oreign key — as 
it occurs. Later (in Chap. XVI) we shall take up the means and re- 
sources of modulation, and thus still further increase our ability to 
grasp its varying phases. 

A modulation ensues when a harmony enters which is f oreign to the 
original key, 

Then the original key is wholly forsaken, and the harmonies will 
have to be regarded as belonging to the new key until some harmony 
foreign to this latter enters and effects a fresh mod\ilation. 

Thus, in the following example: 



206 




a modiilation to d minor occurs in the third measure, because c#-e-g-b]^ 
does not belong to C major, but undeniably to d minor; whereas, in 
meas. 4, itis doubtful whether the major triad on C, foreign to the ruling 
key of d minor,, belongs to C major or the following G major. In meas. 
5, however, the modulation to a minor is imquestionable. 

Never lose sight of the fact, that the dominant seventh-chord and the 
diminished seventfhchord fumish the prindpal means of modulation. 

When the dominant seventh-chord enters there may be a momentary 
doubt as to whether a major or a minor tonality will be the outcome, as 
the chord is the same in either case. But the connection in which it 
enters will solve the doubt. D-f^-a-^y in connection with G-h-d or 
e-g-h or C-e-gj is G major; in connection with g-b\^-d or Eb-g-6b or 
c-^\r-g, on the other band, it is g minor. Sometimes the modulation is 
not fully carried out, that is, af ter the entrance of the dominant seventh- 
chord a harmony appears by means of which a new modulation is effected. 
In such cases it is a good plan to assume the presence of the next-related 
key. For instance, in this example 
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it is doubtful whether we have to do with G major or g minor; but most 
probably with G major, because of its intimate relation to C major. 

As to the diminished seventh-chord, its entrance immediately deter- 
mines the key ; for, as it occurs only on the seventh degree in minor, it will 
belong only to a minor key, and consequently gUhb-^-f, for instance, 
must inevitably be set down as belonging to a minor. The fact that 
this chord very often occurs in connection with the major triad 




207 

a: viiOj A: I 

makes no difiFerence. In such cases we must proceed as suggested above, 
assuming that the first chord belonged to a minor, and the second to A 
major; for in this connection we regard the triad ^-c#-e as a tonic chord, 
and not — as we are otherwise inclined to do — as a dominant chord 
(details on this head below), an opinion based on the character of the 
preceding chord, which evidently contains the leading-tone resolving to 
the tonic. 

All other chords are eguivocal, that is, they may belong to different 
keys. Thus the major triad on G not only belongs to G major, but is 
likewise the dominant chord in C major and c minor, the subdominant 
in D major, and the triad on the sixth degree in b minor. 

This equivocal relation not seldom renders the course of the modu- 
lation doubtful imtil still further harmonies are reached; in fact, a de- 
dsive modulation can be reached only through the harmony of the domi- 
natU Seventh and its derivatives. 

The musical ear itself proceeds very simply in grasping a modulation; 
it alwa)rs conceives the f oreign harmony as belonging to that key which 
is most nearly related to the ruling key. Thus, in the following example^ 
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^ 



the major triad on D, considered by itself, wo\ild belong to the key of 
D major; but in connection with C major its natural eflfect will be that of 
the dominant chord of G major, and the ruling key cannot be definitely 
determined before still further harmonies have been heard. 

Similarly, the dominant quality of the major triad is manifest in the 
following examples: 
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The mfk>f triad has a less dedded effect, because the ear does not so 
readfly interpret its characteiistic significance as it does the dominant 
significance of the major triad; consequently it is, on the whole, not 
well adapted to establish the key immediately. The cases in which it 
enters directly as tonic triad are comparatively infrequent, and then it 
is only the subsequent entrance of the dominant harmony which pos- 
itivdy establishes its tonic Status. (See p. 137.) 

The diminished triad establishes the key with certainty in most in- 
stances. To be sure, considered in and by itself , it is really an equivocal 
triad, because it can belong to three different ke3rs; h-d-f may occur in 
C major, c minor, and a minor. However, the connection in which the 
triad appears will prove dedsive: 

3. c. d. 
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C: viio I c: yiJ9 i a: i^ V c: viio V7 C: viio IV 

C.viio V7 I a: iio VI viio 

We perceive that even here dubious cases are not exduded; but in 
such the entrance of a third harmony (in the manner shown at d and e 
above) will alwa)rs clear the Situation. 

The entrance of the I chord on the strong beat indicates, in the great 
majority of cases, a modulation, for it is characteristic of the % chord, 
when introduced in this manner, to soimd like a tonic triad. Thus, in 
the foUowing example (quoted from No. 217, Ex. 2): 
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a dose is formed by the entrance on the sttong beat of the S chord on g; 
hence, the triad C-e-g is to be regarded as a tonic triad. It makes no 
difference that this close is not a complete ending, the % chord being 
directly foUowed by a modulation (into G major) instead of by the domi- 
nant and tonic harmonies in succession. The effect is that of a modula- 
tion to C major, although the triad C-e-g still properly belongs to F 
major. But when the % chord enters on the weak beat (arsis), it is 
treated like any other triad. 

Note. — A dosing cadence with the J chord can, moreover, bc formed iq triportite 
Urne (temary rhythm) just as well on the second beat as on the first: 
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F: Vrj IC; \a ; vii^ F;l V I 

At a the cadence-form is evident, even though intemipted; that is, the entrance 
of the I chord brings about a modulation. At b the purely ''passing" character of 
the % chord is equally manifest. 

Besides, a close of this kind with the % chord is often introduced by means of 
chords foreign to the Scale, and espedally by chords of the key of the dominant and of 
the parallel minor key. According to Hauptmann, this represents a "reaching over" 
into another key-system. Further ezplanation will be given under " Cadences." 

Furthermore, remember that the erection of harmonies in minor may 
be effected in a twofold manner (compare pp. 35 and 36), and that a 
true modiilation is therefore not preserU in many cases where we might 
be inclined to assimie one. In the following examples: 
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we deddedly do not leave the key of a minor. In each instance gXi miist 
be written; it woiild be quite impossible to Substitute g^ in the harmonic 
connections at the points marked x. But no one who can think cor- 
rectly in music woidd feel that a mod\ilation took place here. In the 
next example, howeveri the case is different: 
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The entrance of the major triad on the seventh degree (in minor — 
not raised) makes the impression of a modulation in many cases (as 
suggested in the Note on p. 35), and espedally when it appears in con- 
nection with the major triad on the third degree {ß-h-i — C-e-g). It 
then Sounds like the dominant triad, and the following triad has the 
eflPect of the tonic; hence, the chord-signatures will be more correctly 
written as above. (In No. 205 the triad C-e-g, considering the manner 
of its entrance and the connection in which it appears, can also not be 
r^arded as belonging to d minor.) Similarly, the connection of the 
triads on the fourth and sixth degrees with the major triad on the seventh 
seems to indicate a modulation into the relative major key: 
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a: V 



IV C: V 



fl.-viio I VIC;V 



In either case the subsequent entrance of the triad C-e-g would make 
the modulation an accomplished f act. 

Conceming the seventh-chord on the first degree in minor, it is em- 
ployed only with the minor Seventh (compare Note on p. 94), because a 
rcsolution of the major Seventh to the sixth degree cannot be effected, 
Its entrance brings about a mod\ilation only when it appears in con- 
nection with a triad belonging to a foreign key. For Illustration: 
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At a, no modulation occurs. At b, one may assume G major even 
before the entrance of the seventh-chord a-c-e-g; f or even though the 
modulation is not dedded by the entrance of this chord, it is at least 
favorably prepared. For the rest^ little objection can be raised against 
the chord-signature in parenthesis, becanse, at bottom, the modulation 
is determined only by Üie further progressions. 

For practice in foUowing out the modulation, a few exerdses are 
appended; more on this subject will be foimd in Chap. XVI. 
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The progress of the modulations may be marked in the way given for 
the first exerdse, the letters indicating the key, and the Roman numerals 
(as we know) the degrees on which the given chords are found in the 
proper keys. 
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PART II 



Accldental Chord-Formations. Tones Foreign to the Harmony 
CHAPTER Xn 

SUSPENSIONS 

When all the parts progress together to the following chord, a certain 
uniformity and monotony in the musical flow results, particularly when 
(as in our earlier examples) there is no metrical variety in the movement. 

A novel linking together and blending of the chords, with a conse- 
quent more interesting interplay of harmonic connections, arises when 
all the parts do not progress simultaneously; one or more of them being 
held back while others proceed to their several places in the next har- 
mony. 

The most admirable and important means by which this linlcing 
together is accomplished, is 

the Suspension. 

It arises from delaying the progression of a part (a progression ex- 
pected, or even necessary, at a certain time), so that this part, which 
ought to proceed downward by a step in order to assume its place in the 
next chord, still dwells on its tone in Mhtfirst chord while the others pro- 
gress to the second chord, not passing to its harmonic tone in the second 
chord tili afterwards. 

In the following series of chords: 
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the soprano part may hold c over the entrance of the second chord, and 
afterwards proceed to ft, like this: 
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The tenoi part in No. 218 can likewise be held over as a Suspension: 
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The characteristic features of the sxispension are, that it farms a disso- 
nance with the harmony which it accompanies, and thereby acts as a 
connecting-link between the harmonies in rendering the necessary rela- 
tion of two chords more intimate by the anticipated resolution of the 
dissonance. In this respect the suspensions resemble the SevetUhSy and 
in common with them require, as connecting intervals, both preparaHon 
and resolution. 

However, the dissonant effect of the Suspension does not invariably 
arise from its being a dissonant interval to some other part; cases may 
occur where the Suspension does not form a dissonance with any other 
part, but where its character as a Suspension is manifested only through 
its Progression and its actual and relative position, as in No. 220, where 
the suspended tone f orms a chord of the Sixth, and where only the unusual 
appearance of the triad on the third degree, together with the peculiar 
Position of the chord, in connection with the progression of the tenor, 
produces the characteristic effect of the Suspension. 

From the above examples may be deduced the rules necessary for 
effecting suspensions. 

Where a part progresses downward by a step, a Suspension can be 
formed under the foUowing conditions: 

(i) It must be prepared, and 
(2) It m\ist be resolved. 

Therefore, with a Suspension, three points have to be considered; its 
preparatian, the Suspension itself and its position, and its resoluHon or 
progression. 

(ö) The Preparatian. 

Any member of a triad may serve for the preparation of a Suspension. 
The Sevenths are also (though seldomer) used for preparation, the 
dominant Seventh most frequently. 

Preparation by the octave of tiie root by the ' 
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by the dominant Seventh 
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PreparaUon is effected on the arsis; the Suspension itself enters on the 
/A^m. Besides, the rule given before (p. 6i) holds good, that the pre- 
paring-note may as long as, or longer than, the suspended note, but 
must not be shorter. 

(b) The Suspension. 

The entrance of the Suspension on the thesis has just been alluded to; 
we shall now explain its position in other respects. 

A Suspension may occur in any part before any interval of a triad; but 
only in rare cases before the Sevenths. 

Suspensions before the octave of the root 
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befoxe the Fifth (rare, only in oertain positions) 




I F: V7 

(VI I) 

Touching suspensions before the Fifth, we refer to the remarks on No. 
220. Among the examples just given, the first and third are quite in the 
style of suspensions, whereas the fourth is no true Suspension. Where a 
Seventh joins the chord, as in the second example, the dissonant charac- 
ter of the Suspension instantly asserts itself , and the same in the fifth 
example. 

It is evident that a Suspension can seldom be formed before a Seventh, 
for the reason that the suspended tone would generally be the perfect 
octave, which in and by itself is merely an interval used in doubling, and 
can never occur as a dissonant interval (No. 223a), unless its octave 
should be diminishedy as at No. 223b: 
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In the former instance the Seventh will always be a passtttg-kme. 
(c) The Resolution. 

As noted above, the Suspension is resolved by leading the suspended 
tone a step downward. 

Note. — Exceptionai resolutions will be exhibited later. 

We must also take care that the resolrnng-tone (the chord-tone delayed 
by the suspended tone) is not doubled in any other part than the bass 
(or lowest) part, which may double the resolving-tone without injuring 
the harmony. 

a. not ^. better c, not ä, N.B. 
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In example a the tenor progresses from a to c, the latter tone being 
delayed in the soprano by the suspended i; in example c the tenor takes 
the tone ^, before which a is suspended in the alto. Both these doub- 
lings are incorrect, more particularly because the Third and Fijih of the 
chord are involved. In example d, at N.B., the note doubled is the 
fooi; in this case the effect is better, particularly when the doubling 
necessaiily results from some consistent scheme in the part-leading, as 
in the foUowing passage: 

Third .Fifth 

-J j . ^ — :^ -^ 



root 
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Note. — It should be added, that in a Suspension the doubling of the root is per- 
missible only at the distance of at least an octave, and that doubling in unisan is in- 
correct. For illustration: 



$ 



1 



though a Suspension may sometimes be allowed between bass and tenor, or between 
the lowest part and the next-lowest. 

However, the lowest part (usually the bass), as it determines the 
chord, coimterbalances the dissonance of the Suspension; for this reason 
doublings are permissible when brought about by correct part-leading, 
as below: 

I , incorrect 

J I , ^ J . _ . .-4:^-0- 



226 



The faulty progression of soprano and bass in the last example is plainly 
shown by suppressing the Suspension which merely delays the progres- 
sion, thus discovering the parallel octaves» 
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ParaUd Pifths which are merely hidden by the Suspension, are just as 
bad: 

4- 



228 






^ 



In this latter case, however, the considerations will rule which apply 

to all cavered Fifths; for a given position, Situation and progression may 

pennit of such part-leading that the Fifths have no ill effect. 

From the foregoing observations the following rule may be formulated: 

A Suspension does not annul parallel octaves and Fifths; so these pro- 
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are incorrect. But parallel Fifths of this sort are not to be rejected 
unconditionally, when the progression of the other parts is such as to 
disguise their unpleasant effect. Rules covering all cases cannot be 
given; alwa3rs to reject them would seriously hamper our work. 

Suspensions in the bass, which occur oftenest before the Third of the 
chord (or, what amoimts to the same thing, before chords of the Sixth 
and the Fifth and Sixth), allow no doubling in the other parts. 

not 
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Suspensions before the root and the Fifth are seldom available in the 
bass. (See No. 222, last line.) 

not 
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Some of the suspensions in these last examples are provided with 
Thorough-bass notation. 
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Where the 8iiq)eiision occuis in one of the thzee highest parts, the 
intervals fonned with the bass by both the Suspension and its lesolution 
aie marked, «.;., |i q« 701 £tnd the other figures determine the choid 
when necessaiy; for instance, J£ the choid of the Sixth, Ji the choid of 
the Fourth and Sixth (or J«). 

Where the Suspension occuis in the lowest part, the acddenUU inter- 
vals fonned by the other parts are also indicated by figures, for instance, 
t=, or (for the seventh-chord) ^; the lines after the figures mean that 
the parts hold their tones over during the resolution of the Suspension. 

A Suspension in bass is also sometimes indicated by a slanting line 
over the bass note; then the proper chord-figure is set over the resolv- 
ing-tone, showing its chord more plainly. For example: 
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The first mode of thorough-bass figuring, being the commonest, is 
employed in our next exercises. 
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In working out these and subsequent exerdses it will be a good plan to 
write each of the parts on a separate staff. This mode of ''notation in 
füll score" lets the eye foUow the course of each individual part more 
readily, and aflfords excellent preparatory practice in score-reading. 

Besides, it is a practical idea to write out the parts, (which, in strict 
harmony, are alwa3rs assumed to be vocal parts,) in the traditional clefs 
assigned to each, with which every musidan ought to be acquainted. 
These clefs can be leamed by attentive practice, and by comparison with 
the familiär treble and bass defs. 

Note. — In order to read and imderstand scores one mnst know the alto and 
tenor clefs, since many parts or Instruments are written wholly or partly in these 
defs. Even a knowledge of the soprano clef , which occurs seldomer, greatly facili- 
tates the reading of certain instruments whose tuning is peculiar, such as the clarinets. 

Industrious practice in the use of these clefs is, therefore, urgently recommended. 
We should State, however, that the treble clef is now commonly employed for the 
Dotation of the three highest parts, the tenor being written an octave higher than it 
Sounds (see p. 12). And a mixture of the defs is sometimes found, the treble clef 
being used in some scores for the soprano part, while alto and tenor are written in 
their individual defs; and in other scores (Mendelssohn's, for example) the treble def 
18 used for soprano and alto, and the tenor def for the tenor part. 

The individual defs for the three highest parts (Soprano, Alto, Tenor) 
are called "C-clefs." 

For the lowest voice-part, the bass, the usual bass def (or F-def) is to 
be employed. 
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Whichever line the C-def is placed on represents the seat and pitch of 
the note called " Middle-C " (c') ; thus, in the soprano def , this C is situated 
on the Icwesi line; in the aUo def , on the third line; and in the tenar def , 
on thefourtit line: 

Soprano Clef Alto Clef Tenor Clef 



^^ 



p^^l^-^^f^ 



Non. — The third form is the Gregorian Do-def, used only on the faur-Hne staff 
on the seoond, third and fourth lines. 

The ordinary compass of the voice-parts, as written in these defs, is 
as foUows: 

. . _-#-^ 

TrebleClef 
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Soprano Clef 
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The easiest way to leam these defs is, perhaps, to memorize the Posi- 
tion of the C-major triad (as a complete f our-part diord) in eadi def , 
noting the place of each part; one can then readily find the notes lying 
between or beside them. 



C-maJor chord in Soprano 
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In Tenor (best as 2 chord) ^ 
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Bdow we give the working-out of Ex. i in No. 233, with C-debr 
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While the rules heretofore given should be observed, the Solution of 
these exerdses requires dexterity and of ten a freer leading of the parts 
as regards their position, since the necessity for improvmg the Situation 
of the suspensions not infrequenüy calls for a change in the pladng of 
the parts, as well, whose leading we have previously tried to make as 
smooth as possible. 

Thus the part-leading will naturally result in open position, which will, 
in tum, give way to dost position wherever it seems necessary and prac- 
tica!. 

In these altemations between open and dose position, observe the 
foUowing rules: 

Tht parts can neuer progress simiiltaneously hy a step or leap from one 
chord to another (foreign) chord, beyond the bounds of their natural tendency, 
except in isolated instances where one and the same chord is transposed 
into a different position. 

Any part may then leave its Position, when one or tnore of the other parts 
are held over. 

The following working-out of Ex. 8 in No. 233 will make this point 
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A detailed explanation of this working-out now follows: 
The exerdse begins in close position, which is forsaken in meas. 5 
for open position, which continues tili meas. 11, where close position 
retums. 

This was brought about by giving more freedom to tiie leading of the 
soprano and tenor. The former, in meas. 5, leaps out of its position 
on die Seventh t^ (at N.B.). This kind of leap may occur when tiie rooi 
is present inr Üie chord and is held over (like die F here in tiie bass); 
similarly, Üie soprano again forsakes its position in meas. 7 by leap- 
ing to tiie Fif th g white the rest of the chord is held, and thus lets the Sus- 
pension enter in a more favorable place. Finally, close position once 
more results from a better and freer leading of the tenor in meas. 10. 

SUSPENSIONS FROM BeLOW UpWARD 

Suspensions from below upward can be regarded as real suspensions 
only in a few isolated cases. Most progressions of this sort arise from a 
contraction (abbreviation) of a regulär Suspension from above downward 
with an upward continuation; for Illustration: 

'^ i'?Ti ^ '' m 
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The Suspension from below upward may be formed by the progression 
of the leading'tone: 
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and may also occur with certain intervals which progress a semüone up- 
ward, more especially in such altered chords as contain augmented 
intervals formed by raising; e.g,. 
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It shotild be added that, as before, the resolving-tone (chord-tone) 
must be present in no pari other than the bass. 

Note. — In the last example in No. 238 we find the same combination of tones 
which was earlier (p. 54) shown to be the seventh-chord on the first degree in minor, 
and which was asserted to be unavailable as a fundamental harmony (see p. 64). It 
is needless to explain that, as employed above, we have simply a case of the Suspen- 
sion of the leading-tone. 

Other suspensions, particularly such as resolve upward by a whole 
tone, 
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either exhibit by their actual effect the unnaturalness of their pro- 
gression, or, when measured by theoretical Standards, must be pro- 
nounced not genuine, and unavailable in pure harmony, however often 
they may be employed in practice. By carrying out these improper 
suspensions in the manner shown above (No. 236) the incorrect pro- 
gressions on which they are based are brought to light: 
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Suspensions in Several Parts 
Suspensions may occur simultaneously in several parts. 

Suspensions in two parts in three parts 
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The chord of the Fourth and Sixth also occurs not inf requently as a 
double Suspension: 
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Freer Movement of the Parts in Resolving 
THE Suspension 

In our previous exerdses the preparation, entrance, and resolution of 
the Suspension were effected by fnvo chords, as the parts not partid- 
pating in the Suspension were held over its resolution. ThfU diords 
may also assist in the progress of the Suspension, rendering the diange 
of harmony and the part-leading still fuUer and ridier in variety. 

This occurs when, during the resolution of the Suspension, one of the 
other parts — generally the bass — or more than one of them, move on 
at the same time and so form a new harmony. 

For Illustration (where the bass prpgresses) : 
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Where two or more parts progress: 
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In all these examples the resolution of the Suspension proceeds regu- 
larly during the progression of the other parts to a new harmony, of 
which the resolving-tone itself is a member. 

Note. — We should observe, in ezplanation of the view expressed in Chap. IX 
conceming chords of the Ninth, that many harmonies where the Ninth occurs, and 
which are r^garded by some as ninth-chords, may be ezplained in the above i 
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Such a case is No. 244b, where the cadencing root-progression [implied in the chordsQ 
F-( 18 much more simply explained as the progression of a suspended Nintk dming the 
movement of tkree chords, Through this simpler analysis we airive at the same result, 
as an ezamination of all the following examples will show. 



Suspended Ninth 
with two chords 



with 3 chords 



better 
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The entrance of the miprepared Ninth will be taken up later under "Oigan-point." 

To Supplement the observations in Chap. IX we will add, that one argument 
which may be advanced against independent ninth-choids is the impossibility of 
interchanging the Ninth wük the root in such wise as to bring the latter into the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Ninth, as we can always do with the Seventh in seventh-chords; 
for example: 
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Fowr chords can also be involved in the progress of a Suspension, when 
the Suspension Stands bef ore an harmonic tone not present in any of the 
other parts: 



without Suspension 
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Between the suspended tone and üs resolving-tone other Umes may be 
interpolated, 
These may be 
(i) Tones belonging to the chord: 
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(2) Tones foreign to the chord, changing-tones: 
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A more complete explanation of these and similar passages will be 
foiind further on, in the exposition of the Passing- and Changing-Notes. 

Passages likewise occur in which the Suspension is not resolved at all; 
for example: 

usually in this manner 
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They arise from the Omission of connecting-Iinks in the following 
harmonies: 
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Anticipation 



The antidpation of a tone, which is less frequently employed than the 
Suspension, is the opposite of this Utter, and consists in advancing one or 
more parts of the next-foUowing chord so that they are heard sooner 
than the others, and sooner than the metrical construction would lead us 
to expect 

Where long notes are used, and in a slow movement, this species of 
part-leading seldom or never occurs; because in this case the roughness 
of the resultant dissonances would be intensified to intelligibility. As 
a general thing, comparatively short divisions of the measure are thus 
advanced "by anticipation." For Illustration: 

Anticipation in the bass in the soprano in several parts 

J_j .^i I I L4 
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The similarity of this progression of the parts, in its metrical form, to 
that which the general theory of music includes under the term "synco- 
pated notes," is very apparent. Syncopations, however, are not formed 
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by the antidpation of chords, but lather by ddaying thdr entianoe 
C'after-st]jkiiig")i &i^d thus possess merely rhythmical significance. 

In antidpation, too, the movement of the parts may be freer under 
certain conditions; for instance, some other harmonic tone may be anti- 
dpated than the one intended at the entiance of the diord, as in this 
familiär dosing fonnula: 

* or I * 
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As the antithesis to antidpation we may mention the so-called '' After- 
striking" of diord-tones. This resembles the Suspension, in so f ar as it 
likewise involves preparation and resolution; but in another aspect is 
essentially dififerent, its character being manifested diiefly in the metrical 
and rhythmical movement, so that af ter-striking tones or diords always 
occur in series of some length, whereas suspensions may appear under 
totally different conditions either singly or in considerable numbers. 

The next example illustrates a series of such af ter«striking tones in the 

bass. 

AlUsTo 
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The unison passage in Beethoven's overture to Leonore, No. 3, bdongs 
in this dass: 
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CHAPTERXm 

The Organ-Point. Sustained Parts 

A characteristic diversity and blending of the harmonies arises from 
continuously sustaining the tone or tones of one or more parts, so that the 
progressions of the remaining parts form, with the sustained tone or 
tones, a succession of acddental chords. 

We not inf requently find a continuously sustained tone, especially in 
the bass, either at the beginning of a piece, or in the middle, or towards 
the dose — where a cadence is to be expected — while the other parts 
continue their harmonic movement with no apparent reference to it. 

When sudi a continuously sustained tone lies in the bass, it is called an 

Organ-Point ; 

when such tones occur in the other parts, they are called 

Sustained or Stationary Tones, 

Note. — These latter are also sometimes improperly styled "oigan-points." 

The tones ädapted for sustaining in this manner are the Umic and 
dominafU, and sometimes both are sustained together. 

Note. — Experiments with the Third of the triad which have recently hetn tcied 
by some composers, ezhibit only too plainly a forced and artificial character. 
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Both the harmonic connection and the progression kA the remaining 
parts during the organ-point are effected according to the familiär rules; 
the next-lowest part assuming the conduct of the harmony, and, in gen- 
eral, without reference to the sustained tone. 

Below we give, first of all, a few examples, before entering into details 
conceming the treatment of the organ-point. 

a, Organ-point on the tonic 
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b. On the dominant 
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d, On tonic and dominant together y 
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In the above examples we have marked with a cross (x) each chord 
which does not belong harmonically to the bass tone. 
For the treatment of the organ-point we offer the foUowing precepts: 
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(i) The organ-poifU erUers an a rhyihmicaUy and metricaUy prominent 
beat, 

(2) with a chord to which the bass tone belongs harmonicaUy; and 

(3) the organrpoint must also end an a chord harmonizing with the sus- 
tained bass tone. 

That is, the organ-point enters at the beginning or end of a period, or 
subdivision of a period, and on the thesis, and usually as the root of a 
triad (257a, c, d), or (as at b) through the 2 chord. 

Take notice, further, that chords foreign to the bass tone should not 
continue long in unbroken succession, but often altemate with chords to 
which the organ-point belongs harmonicaUy. This is necessary to pre- 
vent digressions which would violate the character of the organ-point, 
which is manifested in firmly binding together a varied succession of 
harmonic combinations. 

From this Standpoint, the foUowing organ-point is open to critidsm: 
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In an organ-point the fundamental part taking the harmonic leader- 
ship will be the part lying next the bass, or, in four-part harmony, the 
tenor. Therefore, all necessary progressions will be determined by this 
part, even where the organ-point itself happens to be a member of the 
chord. Thus, in No. 257a| meas. i, the progression oi b\^ in the alto 
is determined by the leading of the other parts, and not by the fact that 
b]^is the Seventh of the bass note. 

When the organ-point occupies the dominant, as often happens at the 
close, no Plagal Close can be formed upon it; this foUows from the third 
of the foregoing precepts. For example: 
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But a plagal dose may be effected when the oigan^xnnt is on the 
tonic: 
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The end of an organ-point should be just as carefully handled as its 
entiance. In the above examples the end is r^ularly brought about by 
a cadence, and then off ers no difficulty, excepting in passages like that in 
No. 259. But the organ-point may also take over the hannonic leader- 
ship bef ore the cadence, and then the third rule must be strictly observed. 
For illustration: 
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But it is not correct to break off like this: 
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SusTAiNED Parts 

Cases in which the highest part, or the ioner parts, are sustained after 
the manner of the organ-point described above, are less frequent than the 
latter, and require more caution in their treatment. 

Sustained, or stationary, tones of this kind conform to the character 
of these parts only when they are accompanied by very f ew non-hannonic 
chords; for these high parts do not possess the weight to counterbalance 
foreign chords which is peculiar to the bass, or lowest part. 

Hence, the organ-point at No. 257a, if transposed into the highest part, 
would sound quite unnatural in its final measures: 
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whereas the sustained tone illustrated below, being the dominant, is bet- 
ter, becanse the last chords in the example harmonize with it: 
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As an instance of the effective employment of sustained parts and con- 
tinuous tones, and as a model for their treatment, we may dte a passage 
in the Gloria of Cherubini's C-major Mass, where the violins sustain ab 
for a considerable time, while the chorus and the other instruments carry 
on their particular melodic and harmonic progressions. Another in- 
stance is the long-sustained d in the violins in the introduction to the 
overture "Meeresstille und glückliche Fahrt," by Mendelssohn. In 
either of these passages but few chords will be found to which the sus- 
tained tone does not belong harmonically. 

In this category the Trio in the Scherzo of Beethoven's -4 -major sym- 
phony also belongs, being based throughout on the tone -4, which appears 
now as a sustained tone in the highest or an inner part, and again as an 
organ-point in the lowest, serving as the foimdation-tone of the entire 
movement. 

Sustained tones in the inner parts have to be handled just as care- 
fully as in the highest part. In instrumental compositions they alwa3rs 
appear considerably reinforced; in four-part writing they occur but sel- 
dom, and then not too greatly prolonged. For illustration : 
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Note. — We shall now offer a few supplementary observations on the chord of the 
Ninth. 

In No. 265b we find, at N.B., counting in the sustained tone, a complete inverted 
chord of the Ninth with a regulär resolution. As previously remarked, the inversions 
of the ninth-chord cannot be used with the root and the Ninth dose together, thus 
differing from the seventh-chords. The fact that they can occur, as above, at a wider 
interval, is by no means a reason for regarding them as independent chords, since they 
appear only under the conditions shown in our example, namely, together with a sus- 
tained tone; for it is characteristic of such a tone to support even harmonies which 
aie fureign to it, as in the case of the following Ninth, which certainly does not fonn a 
ninth-chord: 
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Should we propose to indicate the chord-progressions above an organ- 
point in thorough-bass figuring, the figures must always refer to the sus- 
tained tone in the bass, and then in many cases the commonly accepted 
chord-figuring will suffer a change. 

For instance, the organ-point given at No. 257b could be figured thus: 



! 8b ! J f J "^ ! 
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On account of being difficult to read, and still incomplete, such figurings 
are employed only for special purposes; for this reason we not seldom find, 
in scores where a figuring is given, the words "tasto solo" at the organ- 
point, which means that only the organ-point itself is to be indicated in 
lieu of the customary fuller organ-accompaniment. 



CHAPTER XIV 
Passing-Notes. Changing-Notes 

Among the tones foreign to the harmony, the Passing-notes and Chang- 
ing-notes are of special importance. 

The former result from filling out the intervals in the progression of a 
part from one harmonic tone to the next with intermediate tones; e.g.^ 
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The notes marked by a cross (x) are passing notes; those marked with 
a dpher (o) are harmonic by-tones, assuming that a C-triad or an -4- 
triad is erected on the first note in the respective examples. For illus- 
tration: 
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The passing-notes at 268a are "diatonic," those at b, "chromatic." 
Passing'VLoXj^ pass over (form a passage) front one harmonic note to 
another harmonic note; hence they do not enter with the chord, but after 
it, on the smaller (unaccented) divisions of the measure, and can be intro- 
duced only stepivise, 

On the other hand, changing-notes are such tones foreign to the har- 
mony as either enter with the chord (and its accent) in the character of a 
Suspension or appoggiatura, with the chord-tone directly foUowing (270a), 
or appear (after the manner of passing-notes) on unaccented divisions as 
melodic omamentations between two notes of the same pitch (270b) : 
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A changing-note can, therefore, enter by a leap^ but ü must be closdy 
joined to the harmonic note, as the examples in No. 270 show. 
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From these examples we may see, moreover, that dther the next note 
hdcnv the hannonic note, or the next one oboroe it, can be used as a chang- 
ing-note. 

The changing-note below the hannonic note possesses a peculiar ten- 
dency, espedally when it enters like an appoggiatura on an accented beat, 
to form a minor second with the chord-note; from this tendency chromatic 
tones result (No. 270), and so we cannot write like this: 
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This appKes espedally to changing-notes entering by a leap. 

The matter is different when they appear in a continuous succession, 
when they likewise assnme the character of passing-notes. Thus the 
foUowing series of changing-notes at a does not necessarily have to be 
written as at b: 
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Such changing-notes below as fall on weak beats, require the minor 
second in some instances only. For instance, 273a must not necessarily 
take the form of b, whereas c is not so good as d. 
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On this point positive rules cannot be given, and are needless to the 
extent that any musical ear will find the right way. 

Note. — The Third of the triad tolerates the whole-Ume changing-note more 
readily than either its Fifth or its octave. As the changing-note with the octave may 
appear as a Seventh, it can be determined only by wbat follows. 

Changing-notes above the chord-note, whether entering freely (by a 
leap) or as shown in No. 273, may form major or minor seconds with the 
chord-tone according to the key or the modulation, as they always appear 
diatonically. 
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Figures are not infrequently met with, in which changing-notes above 
and below the chord-tone are used: 
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On such changing-notes is founded the familiär omament: 
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Passing- and changing-notes may occur in any part. When they are 
employed in one particular part only, this part will have dedded prom- 
inence above the rest and assume a markedly melodic character, the 
other parts serving as an accompaniment. When this is not the case, all 
the parts may be brought out in tum by the aid of these by-tones, thus 
gaining in importance. Everywhere that the position and progression of 
a part favor the utilization of such by-tones, they tend to develop its 
melodic significance; but take care not to overdo the matter, otherwise 
an overladen and xmclear effect may easily result. 

The foUowing simple harmonic passage: 
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would appear, after the introduction of such by-tones, like this: 

X , — X X 
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Passing- and changing-notes are marked by crosses (x). 

This example shows that the musical structure may easily be over- 
laden by such an acaunulation of tones foreign to the harmony, supposing 
it to be performed in a rapid tempo; though in a slow movement this 
style of writing shows to better advantage. 

As we observed when discussing the Suspension, care must be taken 
when employing changing-notes that no other pari already hos the chard- 
tone which is tobe introduced by a changing-note; for illustration: 
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The chord-tone may, however, be present at the distance of at least 
an octave: 
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According to the general rules for doubling, the notes which it is 
preferable to double in this case are root or Fifth of the fundamental 
chord, rather than the Third. 

In a comparatively quick movement and with an extended develop- 
ment of figures formed with these changing-notes, other considerations 
Elise, as shown in the foUowing passage, which, we admit, cannot pass 
for an example of four-part vocal writing: 
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Similar considerations obtain in the case of regulär passing-notes, with 
reference to their neamess to chord-tones; and figures like 282a and b 
are not so pure as those at c, d and e : 

0. h, c, d, e. 
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Swifter figurations more readily permit of this approximation: 
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Incorrect Progressions with Passing- and Changing-Notes 

As passing-notes are intended to fill out the vacancies caused by melodic 
leaps in the harmonic progressions, we must be on our guard when the 
harmony changes against incorrect progressions. Thus, in the next 
example, covered Fifths become opm ones: 
0. b. 
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Open octaves formed by passing-tones cannot occur, because the first 
octave would be just as harmonic as the second: 
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Contraiiwise, in the foUowing places the passing-notes do not disguise 
the open octaves, and must therefore be styled incorrect: 
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Note. — This kind of parallel octaves can be employed in instrumenUd writing 
urhtTe a reinforcement and doubling of the harmonic tones is premeditated. 

The entrance or progression of a changing-note in parallel motion is 
equally incorrect when effected as below: 

better 
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The last example is better because the octave-progression is dis- 
guised by the accented changing-note. 

Passing- and Changing-Notes in More tban One Part and 
moving simultaneously 

The simultaneous movement of passing-notes in more than one part is 
best efiected in passages of parallel Thirds and Sixths: 

2J 
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A free leading of the parts where passing-notes are employed may 
produce parallel Seconds, Fourths, Fifths, and Sevenths of all sorts; but 
they have to be introduced very cautiously, and, on account of their 
harsh eflfect, only one at a time under highly favorable conditions. 

Parallel Fourths soimd well when the Third below is added as a thiid 
part: 
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Isolated parallel Fifths resulting from passing-notes are occasionally 
met with in good compositions; but this is no reason for recommending 
them as correct in general. (See p. 15 el seq,^ on Parallel Fifths.) 

Similarly, the roughness of parallel Sevenths can be tempered only by 
a favorable position, good part-leading otherwise, and, for the rest, by 
tempo, movement, etc. 

In cofUrary motion the variety of intervals formed by the passing- 
notes of ten lends the harmony a peculiar, individual color, and adds 
much to the independence of the parts; only they must not occur in 
superabimdance, or in too many parts at once. 
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In such passages we shall see, again, that those passing-notes which 
form, as it were, the most intimate novel (passing) harmonic progression 
together with others (not belonging to the simple fundamental harmonic 
structure), have a more natural and smooth effect than those whose 
combination defies harmonic analysis. 

The practical availability of such passages can be estimated only 
when the character and tempo of the composition are taken into account. 

Passing-notes may occur in several parts simultaneously in regulär 
diatonic progression: 
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The Chief concem in all such passages is that, where the harmony 
changes (as in the last example on the half-measure), the position of the 
parts should be such as to allow a regulär continuation of their pro- 
gression. 

Changing-iwtes may occur simultaneously in more than one part: 

In parallel motion J^^ I I i 
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In contrary motiou 
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0. In three parts 
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b. In four parts 
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Note. — Most of the above ezamples might also be regarded as harmonic pro- 
gressions over an oigan-point. 

These examples go to show that where two parts progress in parallel 
motion it seems most natural for changing-notes, too, to proceed in 
Thirds and Sixths, while parallel Seconds, Fourths, Fifths, and Sevenths 
always sound very badly. For example, probably no one would assert 
that changing-notes like the foUowing are good: 
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Changing-notes may also have a greater time-value than the chord- 
notes to which they are joined: 
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The importance of the matters discussed in Chapters XII to XIV for 
the art of composition is suflSdently great to render them worthy of 
careful investigation; and a thorough knowledge of them contributes 
materially to an imderstanding of the inner harmonic construction of a 
composition. We must now discuss their relation to strict four-part 
bannony, the immediate object of our study. 
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"Strict," or "pure," harmony having been alluded to only in a general 
way (on p. 12), it now becomes necessary to enter more into detail; 
hence, we formulate the following question: 

Eaw may we employ these resources of catnposüian far our preserU pur^- 
pose, the exercises in strici harmony? 

It is undeniable that the resources explained in this chapter are pe- 
culiarly adapted for developing and embellishing the parts. 

However, since our immediate aim is to distinguish and practicaUy 
employ simple Harmonie combinationSy we may properly use everything 
which is appropriate for developing the parts, but should dispense with 
whatever serves merely for their embeilishment; in a word, we must dis- 
criminate between essentials and non-essentials. 

As belonging to the class of non-essentials we must always reckon 

(i) Harmonie artifices of every description which do not spring from 
some inner necessity; the Jorced introduction of chord-successions unplianl 
in character and therefore seldom used. 

They tend to overload and over-embellish the harmonic movement, 
and seem like the product of a morbid or feeble mentality rather than of 
originality and fresh, free impulse secure in its own strength. 

(2) The irregulär introduction of suspet^ions; the employment of sus- 
tained parts and of anticipated and after-striking tones; and, in particular, 

(3) Changing-notes entering unprepared, and the figures resulting there- 
from; — in short, everything which seems inappropriate in a simple, tune- 
fulfour-part vocal movement. 

Indeed, if we assume vocal compositum to be the basis on which all 
music is founded, much will be excluded from it, as a matter of course, 
which is quite proper in instrumental writing. 

For practice in using the chords and for acquiring a good, pure style 
of part-leading, the working out of chorales, or of simple movements in 
chorale-style, is suggested as the most practical material; but even the 
emplo3anent of this material does not necessarily exclude the use of the 
above resources where they serve, not simply for embeilishment, but to 
develop the part-leading. 

For this latter purpose suspensions, and the regulär passing- and 
changing-notes, are espedally suited. 

It is with reference to the prindples set forth above that the strict- 
ness of pure four-part harmony in our present studies, and in our later 
contrapuntal work, should be judged; a great deal is condemned for the 
present as unpractical, unessential, and as distracting attention from the 
main issue, which we shall be glad to utilize in practical composition. 
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To complete our comprehension of all the subjects hitherto discussed, 
a thorough analysis of good compositions will serve; for the student's 
own experiments Chapter XIX in Part III of this volume will afford 
an opportunity, and we shall then retum to this matter. 



CHAPTER XV 

Passing-Chords 

The term Passing-chords is applied to chords which appear on the 
smaller divisions of the measure, after the manner of passing-notes, in 
several parts, assim:iing the form of real chords; though their entrance 
and treatment may not always strictly conform to the general rules for 
chord-connection. 

We have already seen one species in the case of certain passing- and 
changing-notes in three parts which assumed the form of chords, e,g., in 
Nos. 294 and 295. And one might likewise call, in a sense, most chords 
"passing-chords" which are formed over an organ-point. 

But there are other phenomena of this description which we shall now 
explain. 

The entrance and progression of passing- and changing-notes are 
prindpally dependent on metrical relations; and so it will be necessary, 
for the explanation of passing-chords, to cast a glance on the different 
ways in which measures are divided. 

In simple binary measure, as we know, the natural accent falls on the 
first beat, the second beat being less strongly accented. 

Now, where the harmonic progression simply foUows these two beats, 
the harmonies falling on the strong beat (thesis) will appear as the most 
importänt ones, and will always be regarded as the göal to which the 
chords on the weak beat (arsis) lead. 
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In this sense we can term the chords on the second beat "passing- 
chords," although in this uniform movement their character as such is 
not so deddedly manifest. 
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This view, though seldom plainly expressed, is accepted in theory; as 
is proved by the fact that chords entering on the thesis have aiways re- 
ceived more careful attention than those falling on the arsis, with which 
latter many liberties have been taken not allowed with the former. 

But the character of the passing-chords is more clearly manifested in 
harmonies which fall on the lesser subdivisions of the measure, as in the 
following examples: 
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The peculiar entrance of the 2 chord in No. 299a and C| and of the 
seventh-chord at C| can be explained only hy the stepvnse Progression of 
all the parts, in the character of passing-notes, to their nearest goal, the 
chord on the thesis in the next measure. 

The character of these parts as passing-notes is still more clearly 
apparent when one part is sustained (e.g., the bass in No. sooai or the 
higher parts at b). 

The part-leading in No. 299c results from the employment of both 
modes. 

Where this condition (stepwise progression of all the parts) is fulfiUed, 
all chords may enter freely, their progressions being justified and made 
intelligible by the chord immediately following. 
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Note. — This ezplanation of passing-chords likewise justifies the free treatment 
of the Seventh previously meQtioned. (See N.B. above; also pp. 73 and 74.) 
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In simple temary measure the accent also falls on the first beat, whSe 
kuo beats are now less strongly accented. Passing-chords will occur in 
the following manner: 

X ^ , , X X ^ .. X 
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Similarly, still smaller subdivisions of the measure may take passing- 
chords; these, and the various Compound measures, require no further 
illustration. The study of good compositions will render this matter 
dearer, and aid progress generally. 

For the student's own experiments the following suggestions are 
oflfered. 

All combinations designated as passing-chords will progress either 
according to the familiär rules for chord-connections, or at variance 
with them. In the former, and more usual, case no further comments 
are needed; in the latter case the correctness of such progressions will 
depend on a flowing, melodic leading of the parts both in themselves 
and in relation one to the other. In general we can only say that hercj 
toOy the stepivise Progression of the parts wiü determine the character of the 
passing-chords^ and that all passages of this sort must be judged with 
reference to the rhythm, tempo, and general character of the piece in 
which they occur. 



CHAPTER XVI 

The Means Employed in Modulation 

The meaning of the term Modulation was explained in Chapter XI. 

It was then our object to define each modulation correctly. At pres- 
ent we have to do with the principal means employed for produdng a 
modulation. 

The art of modulation consists in determining the harmonies which 
are related to two or more keys, in Order to pass from one key to an- 
other by the aid of said harmonies. 

Any modulation may be effected in various ways, and may serve 
various purposes. It may 

(i) Enier abruptly, pass by and end rapidly, or 
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(2) Bt langer in preparatian, seeking the new key as üs goal and adopi- 
ing ü as fundamental far a considerabk Hme. 

In the fiist instance the modulation will employ the simplest means, 
enter with dedsion, but soon forsake the new key or not even allow it 
fully to establish itself . In the second instance it will usually be prepared 
and carried out gradually by various means, all tending firmly to estab- 
lish the new key, or even leading to a close in the latter. 

ThuSy in the foUowing example: 
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the modulation appears transient with rapid changes, without fairly 
forsaking the basic key of C major. 

This kind of modulation is adapted only for the most dosely related 
keys; although remoter ke)rs may be reached by spedal and strongly 
marked devices, the development of such devices must proceed by means 
of quite natural and organic connections, otherwise they will appear unin- 
telligible and awkward. 

In the next example, on the contrary, the more remote key.is the 
goal to be arrived at Step by step; the "old key" (original key) is wholly 
forsaken, and the new key takes its place: 
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C: I b^iviiO^B^'l /: V^ E^: V. 

This example plainl}; shows how the extended modulation, keeping 
the new key in view as its goal, arrives at this latter through the em- 
ployment of passing modulations — and this the rather, because the 
object in this case was not to reach £[> major in a hurry. 

Where such short passages are not to be utilized as interludes between 
two pieces in different keys, or as mere exercises, their introduction in 
composition must proceed after a special manner and plan; since upon 
the ahaping of the modulation itself depends, in part, the form of the 
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periods and thelr subdivisions. However, this is an important detail in 
the Theory of Form, and belongs to the Order of Modulation in a compo- 
sition; it is, therefore, foreign to our immediate purpose. 

For the present we shall take up the writing of such modulations in 
the form of exercises, to promote ddll in the use of chords and their in- 
terconnection in a practica! manner. 

White exploring the means of modidation we shall at first pay no 
attention to the moie of modulation; for the means are applicable to 
either of the above modes. 

As the simplest and most directly available means, 

the Tonic Triad of the New Key 

presents itself first. 

But if this triad is also one of the triads belonging to the old key, the 
proposed modulation can be established only by succeeding harmonies 
and more espedally by later introducing the dominant harmony of the 
new key. Thus, at a in the next examples, no modulation will be feit; 
whereas at b the third chord distinctly ushers in the key of G major. 
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Where remote keys are concemed the minor triad may, to be sure, 
have a more dedded efiFect as tonic triad; but even then the dominant 
harmony will follow it to render the Impression decisive (as at 306a); 
the major triady on the other band, sounds rather like dominant har- 
mony (306b): 
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Undedded as Ae ionic triad may appear in modulatory efiFect when 
employed as above, in one of its positions, that of the i chord, it has the 
characteristic of making a modulation particularly decisive. For, just 
as it naturally partidpates in the dosing cadence (see pp. 38 and 42), 
its entrance gives the efiFect of a modulation when efifected, not af ter the 
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manner of a passing-chord, but on the strong beat (thesis). In this case, 
tooy the dominant harmony naturally foUows, and so completes the 
modulation. 
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When the 2 chord enters on the arsis, it does not establish the key so 
deddedly: 
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However, all these examples point to a still more effective means of 
modulation. This is the 

Dominant Harmony, 

The triad and the seventh-cHord of the dominant manifest themselves 
as the most natural and excellent means of modulation; because — and 
especially with respect to the dominant seventh-chord — they serve to 
establish the key most unmistakably. 

Modulation with the dominant seventh-chord can be accomplished 
without an intermediate chord as follows: 

According to the principle that a chord-prpgression is most readily 
grasped when eflfected by the aid of common or sustained tones (prepa- 
ration), we can Start with the tonic triad and modulate directly through 
their dominant seventh-chords into all the other keys — excepting those 
whose keynote is the major or minor Third of the original key, or the 
augmented Fourth of its tonic — when the chord-connection can be 
made through one or more tones of the original tonic triad. Conse- 
quently, starting in C major, we can reach all the other keys except 
Üiose of £b, E and F# (whether major or minor we shall leave unde- 
dded), as shown below: 

From C \o d C — F C — G C 

809 
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In each of these examples the transition to the dominant of the suc- 
ceeding key is eflfected by means of common tones tied together; for in- 
stance, the tones g and e, in going from C major to d minor, are trans- 
formed to the Seventh and Fifth of the dominant harmony; etc. 

Note. — We need only to suggest that these modulations can be accomplished 
equally well with the chords in different positions: 
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Should one wish to modulate in like manner into the three missing 
keys, it can be done by introducing an intermediate chord (a triad is the 
simplest), and thus establishing the missing connection; e,g,y 



From C 




Starting with a minor tonic triad, the modulation will be formed thus: 
From tfto^ a — d a — e a — F 
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To modulate into the ke)rs of C, Db, Eb, F#, and i4 b, a connecting chord 
is required: 
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Froma \.Q C a Z?b a E^ 
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It is self-evident that this mode of modulation is presented only as an 
dementary principle, and that a modulation does not necessarily have to 
be accomplished in this way. It is equally evident that, as simple 
chord-connections may be eflFected without holding any tone over, a mod- 
ulation may be accomplished in like manner; for example, the foUowing 
modulations can be made without an intermediate chord: 

From C to E\f C — e a — C 
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Still, for connecting either harmonies or ke)rs, it will in any event be 
very profitable to acquire intimate familiarity with the workings of this 
principle. To this end modulations starting with every key, and with 
the chords in all possible positions, should be written out, and these 
written exerdses tested audibly at the piano. 

This mechanical procedure will greatly promote dexterity in handling 
all the resources of composition. 

There is another chord which shares the capadty of the dominant 
seventh-chord as a means of modulation. This is the 

Diminished Seventh-Chord. 

This chord, which generally occurs as a Substitute for the dominant 
seventh-chord, will not infrequently appear better adapted for modu- 
lation than the latter, because its eflFect is much milder, espedally in 
cases where Seventh and root of the dominant harmony have to enter 
together unprepared. 

The employment of the chord is illustrated below: 
From C to B^ C — B C — d 
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Beddes the above method, this chord possesses peculiar adaptability 
by reason of its enhartnonic character. 

The following chord, sounding the same in each form, but differently 
written: 



816 



belongs to four different keys, namely, / minor (first form), d minor 
(second form), b minor (third form), and ab minor (fourth form). 
It is consequently available for a fourfold modulation: 

From GXofC-^dC—bC — ab 




From GiofC-^dC— bC — ab 
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NoWf seeing that all diniinished seventh-chords are included in the 
following three positions, exhibited most plainly on the piano: 

818 

and that each of these may belong through the enharmonic change to 
faur keys, modulations to and from all küdve minor keys can be effected, 
to which in many cases the twelve major keys may be added, as this 
chord may not infrequently be used instead of the dominant harmony 
in major. 

Industrious practice in wridng out exercises in this mode of modula- 
tion will also greatly promote the student's understanding of the inter- 
connection of all the ke3rs, and likewise of the vast variety of harmonic 
combinations. 

Even though this mode of modidation of ten proves useful in actual 
composition, its frequent employment is not advisable, since its ready 
availability lessens its artistic value. 

Similar in application (that is, through the enharmonic change), 
although less extended in scope, is the 

Augmented Chord of the Fifth and Sizth. 

Its resemblance in sound to the dominant seventh-chord: 
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when enharmonically changed, adapts it, in connection with the latter, 
for modulation into certain keys. For illustration: 
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In these examples devices were sought out for passing swiftly from 
one key to another. But, as it will not always be desired to carry out a 
modulation rapidly and dedavdy, we may, for the development of 
dexterity, extend the exerdses and submit them in the following shape: 

To pass from one key to another by means of the triads on various 
degrees: 

From C to cl by the triad on the third degree 
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From C to d by the triad 

On the 2d degree 
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On the 5th degree 



On the 6th degree 
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On the 7th degree 
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From C major to E by the triad 

On the 2d degree On the 4th degree 
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On the 5th degree 
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On the 6th degree 



On the 7th degree 
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These suggestions should suffice for showing how to carry out further 
modulations according to the same prindples. 

Modulation Extended, and Completed by the Cadence 

The f oregoing procedure for passing from one key to another is based 
on the simplest and most natural devices. 
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Should one desire to prolong the transition into a new key, the above 
devices must, to be sure, likewise be employed, only not so suddenly and 
directly; the previously mentioned passing or transient modulation will 
be used, and the new key introduced gradually. This new key will, 
however, be most firmly established by the empIo3anent of the cadence- 
fonnulas. 

For this purpose, the foUowing form of exerdse may be submitted: 

Modulate from C major through d minor, a minor and G major to e 
minor. 

This exerdse might be worked out as below: 
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When adding the cadence, bear in mind the following: 
Where the modulation is eflFected through the % chord of the tonic 
triad in the new key (see p. 138), its progression to the dominant har- 
mony, and the subsequent natural resolution of the latter, will suflSce to 
complete the cadence; e.g., 
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In other cases the extended cadence, or the well-known closing f ormu- 
las, will be required (see p. 28) to establish the final key. As the simplest 
of these closing formulas, the following are in common use: 

In other positions 

— L 
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When these cadence-formulas are added so as to fit the position of 
the lasi chord of the modulatlon itself , the modulation is completed. 

This shall be illustrated by some earlier examples. 

In No. 311 the modulation from C to Eb ends with the Fifth in so- 
prano. To this the cadence is added in a position corresponding with 
that of the last chord: 



From CXaEh 
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The following modulation from C to a, in No. 3091 would call for a 
cadence in this position: 

From C to a Cadence 

— 1- 
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Below is the modulation from C to 5, using the cadence given in No. 
326b. 



From CtoB 
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Finally, an example illustrating a longer exerdse: 

From G throagh t minor, C noajor and ^b minor to ^b major 
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These suggestions will enable the Student to set hünself a great variely 
of exerdses. 
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PART III 



Practical Emplojrment of the Chords 
Bxercises for Using Them in Strict Harmony 

It is the purpose of the f oUowing hints conceming the most practical 
kind of exerdses in the emplo3rment of the chords, to give more de- 
tafled explanations of the prindples and precepts abready set forth, and 
to extend and amplify them. To this end, special cases in given ex- 
amples will afford opportunity for f urther comments. 



CHAPTER XVn 

The Simple Harmonie Accompaniment of a Given Part 

We may remark, to b^gin with, that only the sunple melodic pro- 
gression of a part will be considered here; all the other elements of a 
mdody, such as its metrical and rh3rthmical devdopment, being ex- 
duded. 

I. Harmonic Accompaniment of a Given Soprano 

First of all, we shall take up the following simple exerdse: 



882 



1^ 



m 



-<5>- 



i 



To fadlitate the working-out we will indicate, in the usual manner, the 
root-tones which can serve as the harmonic basis. 

C G C d G C 

:3= 



888 



35 



I2SI 






^ 



In every harmonic Progression the leading of the bass is the most im- 
portant. 

Therefore, we shall first tum our attention to this, and write down its 
Progression thus: 



Soprano | 



SE 



zsz 



c 



d 



c 



i 



884 



Bass 



^^ 



^ 
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or in the following manner: 



886 



^ 



zzn 



Now the addition of the inner parts will present no difficulty; for ex- 
ample, to the bass in No. 534. 

C G C d G C 



Sopnuio 



886 



Alto 



Tenor 



Bass 



3E 



3ZI 



d 



i 



UE 



-Ä_ 



1 



* 



-t©- 



-i9- 



1 



3^ 



3ZI 



i 



This Solution may serve, for the present, as an explanation of the 
exerdses themselves. 

From the next exerdses the Student may leam the rules for a good 
leading of the bass and for melodic part-leading in general, so far as the 
simplest harmonic progressions are concemed. 

For this purpose, examples whidi have been wrongly worked out will 
serve best. 

Exercise with the diord-roots marked. 

c F G7 c d Gj c 



887 



¥ 



Note. — In the working-out of this and the following exerdses we use the G-def 
and write the parts on two staves, to save room. For the student's own work, how- 
ever, we urgently advise the mode of notation shown in No. 336. 



We shall complete No. 337 in this way: 
C F Gj C 



888 






> tä 



:äz 



ea 



"^^ 



Z3Z 



e 



Gl 



zsn 



-&- 
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Nowhere in this example can a violation of the rules already fonnu- 
lated for progression and chord-connection be found; and yet, on account 
of the awkward, nncertain, and feeble bass, it must be condemned al- 
together. 

Excepting with an organ-pointy a good harmonic leading of the bass 
allaws tones to be held over only when this is necessaryfor pr eparing a tone, 
or when the effect of the pause is counteracted by a decisive progression in the 
other parts. 

For the further eluddation of this point we add, that 

AU inversions of the seventh^hord, particidarly of the dominant seventh- 
chord, tnay — or rather, mi4St — be occasionally prepared. 



b. 



d. 



/ 



889 






^ 1 



L 



t^jm-4m;;_^i:^^uk^ 



C:V Vt 



IV V7 I VI7 V 11I7 I IV7 



In all these cases the holding over of the bass is entirely justifiable. 
True, the S chord is always most effective when it enters unprepared. 

Even the root of the seventh-chord may be prepared in the bass where the 
Seoenth enters by a skip or step: 

a. b. c. d, €, /. 



840 






^ 



t^^4^ 



^m 



C;V -7 G.'IC.'YtC.'YI ^1 C:lY:d:Yjd:Y -7 G: I V7 

There is, to be sure, no necessity for preparing the root in the bass 
except at d, e and f ; in the remaining examples it is also prepared in the 
other parts, and in this case it is advisable to let the bass move on, some- 
thing like this: 






841 



^ 









-fi>- 



^- 



C:Y -7 G:l C; V7 C; vi 
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Be careful, on (he otker hand, not to prepare Oie rooi of the ardinaty 
kiad — exceptbythe Ichard: 



842 



i 



not good, being 
imnecessary 



bad 



good 

«g Ig g l!? g 



9' ^^j:^ I rg^^ I a'^'» II 



Example 342a is not good for the special reason that the bass might 
easQy move onward: 



848 



i 



^ 



§^ 



1 



Example b is bad, like any preparation of the root by the chord of the 
Sixth; the only possible exception being the diminished triad: 



844 



l^ II \ \ % mm 



yr-g^ . 



f^=^(l^^ 



C; viio II G:yv9 ii (V7) 

The preparaüon of the chord of the Sixth also hos a weak effect in many 
caseSf and shotUd be avoided wherever possible. The sixühchord of the 
diminished triady however, forms an exception; üs preparation tnay be 
unreservedly commended, 

not good better good good 



846 



o ^^ ö o 7 e 



C: I 



VI 



III 



viiO 



II viio G : 1I7 

Conkariwise, the preparation of ai chord by a bass tone is permissible 
when otherwise the rules are followed which control the employment of 
that chord (compare p. 151 et seq.): 
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846 



(I) G: \ IV (V7) 

Bid the preparatian of the% chord by a chord of the Sixth must be sedu- 
Umsly avoided — though here the diminished triad again forms an excepHon: 



847 



^ 



=f= 



^^ 



_5 l 

u. .ei 



y- ..^■.. I '-^^^,4^.^^ (^)=t| 



C: VI 



IV 



III 



II viio (I) 



Touching the last instance, refer to the remarks on p. 153. 

The chord of the Fourih and Sixth also occurs twice in £x. No. 338; 
and this affords an opportunity for adding fnrther details conceming 
this pecuUar and difficult chord. 

HOW TG ÜBE THE ChORD OF THE FoURTH AND SiXTH 

The reason for the infrequent employment of the second Inversion of 
the tiiad, the % chord, is that its introduction depends on certain con- 
ditions. 

We find it oftenest in cadenUal combinatians, as shown in previons 
examples. 

Fürthermore, it assists in a similar character in modtdation (see p. 138). 

In either case it may enter iinprepared, but is then not to be con- 
sidered as a passing-chord, as it must alwaysfall an the thesis. 

Except in these cases, it appears most naturally as a tanic, dominant 
or subdominant triad linder the following conditions: 

(a) When the Fourih is prepared; 

(b) When the bass either proceeds stepwise to the next new chord, or is 
hddover. 

The subjoined examples show the application. 



848 
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The effect is most natural in the first three examples (a), because the 
chord rcsts on tonic, dominant and subdominant; whereas on other de- 
grees (b) it is likely to give the impression of a modulation. 

Introduced on the arsis, it may occur both under the above conditions 
and when the bass is prepared (see remarks on p. 150). 



849 




f= 



=2z: 



I g gJ I ?y i 



« l l 



'g^ I r 



i 



In all these examples the i chord presents itself either as a passing- 
chord (on the arsis), or, as above, in the shape of a Suspension (on the 
thesis) ; whereas it has a much weaker effect on the thesis when the bass 
is prepared: 



860 



i ^ I J i \ !i 1^^ 



g 



-^- 



321 



^ 



S 



:ar 



i 



The four-six chord itself occurs quite often as a Suspension; and then 
the preparation of the Fourth is entirely justified: 



861 



and most strikingly in the second example, because it enters on a chord 
seldom used (that on the third degree). 

Where chords on the smaller subdivisions of the measure progress by 
Steps, the % chord may likewise be introduced without preparation as a 
passing-chord: 




862 



^^ 



^m 



* 



-i9-^ 



i 



^ 



^ 



1 
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a fact requiring no f urther explanation in view of what was said about 
passing-chords in Chapter XV, and the illustrations in Nos. 299 and 302. 

Note. — The frequent neccssity of preparing the perfect Fourth in the % chord 
has occasioned some theofists to dass it among the dissonances. 

In the Classification of the intervab in the Introduction to this Manual, it was sei 
down (p. 5) among the consonances; on p. 8, the reason for doing so was given. 

The dubious relation of the perfect Fourth, and the necessity for its preparation, 
are operative only wüh reference to the bass (or the lowest tone), and confined to the 
% chord; since even in the chord of the Third and Fourth a necessity for preparing the 
Fourth does not always exist. When occurring between the other parts, the perfect 
Fourth is to be treated precisely like any other consonance. 

With the true dissonances this is not the case, for they retain their character every- 
where, whether they appear above, or below, or in the middle. 

The 2 chord of the diminished triad will seldom be avaüable in four- 
part writing, its effect being too iinsatisfactory: 



868 



l i? J j 



^ 



i 



s 



Z22Z 



On the other hand, it will be used in three-part harmony, where it is not 
irifrequently substituted for the chord of the Second. (Refer to "Three- 
part Harmony," below.) 

HOW TD ÜSE THE ChORD DP THE SiXTH 

Although the introduction of the chord of the Sixth presents fewer 
diflSciüties, and pennits of greater freedom, than that of the % chord, it 
is of ten employed incorrectly. 

Any skpwise progression to and from the chord of the Sixth is aUowable; 
even shoiüd the bass tone (the Third in the triad) be doubled in this 
case, though we otherwise prefer to avoid it, little or no härm will be 
done. 



864 



i 



E 



1 



i 



■^ S> ^ — M—f9 » ^ — t-i^ ^ 

g 1 ^ I g- g g I l' =^ 






1 



zs: 



I 



31 



i 



e 6 o 



■«>- 



i 



C: II I IV I viio I III n I viio I 
All these examples are good and available. 



II 
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The ifUroducUan of a chard of ihe Sixth by a skip in (he bassfrom a rooi 
can also be camtnended in most cases: 

a, good ^. good c, notgood ä. better e. good 



866 



4f.:i\'4 r, \ i ^ (D | g %i\^.l \ \ 



O O O^ 7 



\y.„ .\„ ^1, '^®|, --"rrn 



C: 1 — I II I III (II) I III V7 I IV 

Example c, where the bass skips upward by a Fifth into the chord of 
the Sixth, certainly does not soiind well; but Example d, in which the 
bass Progression is the same, is satisfactory, becanse e in the soprano 
has the eSect of a Suspension, and the resolution is made to the dominant 
chord of the Seventh. 

The reverse bass Progression, hawever, front Sixth to rooi, demands 
greaier catUion: 

a, uncondition- b, tolerable e. notgood d, mediocre e, good 
ally good 



866 



i 



=f^ 



\% ^At Uti y ^^i 



O 



Z^ 



I- J" .1- . ^^ 



C: l — I VI III I II I II I 

Example e is more satisfactory than Exercise d for the reason that in 
the former the tone d may be conceived as an intermediate tone be- 
tween c and e, and so the efiect resembles that of a plagal close (see 
Chapter XXVI, "Forms of the Musical Close"). 

A leap front a chord of the Siocth to another chord is always correct when 
ias in No. 357a and b) the bass tones form the interval of a Fourth above 
and a Fifth below, or a Fifth above and a Fourth below. 

a, good ^. good c, not so d, better e. not good /. better 

good 



867 



eeeoeooe ee o e e 7 



C; I IV I V I VI II viio I III (IV) I III (V^) 

Example c shonld be employed cautiously, and can be commended 
only in combinations like tl^ese: 
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868 



i 



ZSl 



-^ 



w 



321 



I22I 



-^ 



i 



121 



ZSO 



zsz 



zsz 



i 



{?; IV 



IV 



the chord of the Sixth c-e-a entering here only as an intermediate chord 
(passing-chord) between the subdominant and dominant (or tonic) 
triads. 

The leap from the chord of the Sixth on / to the chord of the Sixth 
on J is nsable, because the introduction of the first inversion of the dimin- 
ished triad — as we have of ten said — has a comparatively mild effect, 
and is, therefore, subject to f ewer limitations. 

Example 3570 becomes avaüable when, as at f , the chord of the Sixth 
on g is followed by the seventh-chord on G with the bass held over (see 
Exerdse 355d)- 

Finally, with respect to the leap from a % chord to a chord of the 
Sixth, or vice versa, it will depend on the rules governing the entrance 
and Progression of the 2 chord. 



Besides the given condition of a good harmonic progression, that the 
leading of the bass must in itself provide a good and sensible basis, the 
second requirement is, that 

the Progression must also be melodic. 

This aSords an opening for discussing the admissibility of the various 
intervals in melodic progrQssion. 

The Melodic Progression of the Intervals 
(i) AVL the perfect ifUervals may he used: 



869 



i 



ISZ 



I 



i 



The skip of an octave is most conmionly employed in the bass: 



860 



i 



=i 



^ 



i 



9t 



^ 



1^ 



C: l 



IV 
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But the following examples show that octave-skips may also occur in 
the soprano or an inner part: 

4- 



861 



dr"öo { c ^ 



p 



CL Ä_ 



i 



4- 



■$■ 



f 






i 



|i=2Z= 



-Ä_ 



U-J4^ ^ -U-[ 



M= 



_Ö2_ 



C; I 



a:i d:\ 



a: Y^ 



VI IV 



(2) AU the major inkrvals are allawable in melodic progression excepi 
the major Seventhy for which its Inversion, the minor Second, hos to he 
substituted, 

^^r&-- ^'^^ rather this 



862 



W 



Note. — A sequence may cause an exception in this case, as in so many others. 
Passages like that below often occur: 



868 



^ 



^ 



T 



^ 



^^ 



etc. 



i 



(3) All the minor intervals are aUowable in melodic progression; but the 
skip of a minor Seventh shoidd be prepared by the root. Where this is not 
feasibky take the major Second instead of the minor Seventh: 



864 



_ ^ ^ ^m good not rather this 



The following chord-connections in which the skip of a minor Seventh 
occurs, may be dted as especially available: 



866 
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(4) Augmenkd inkrvals shotdd he avoided in mdodic Progression, eo^ 
cepHng (he augmenkd prime, whick is nothing more than a chromaHc eU- 
vation of (he natural tone. 

good 



i 



not 



not 



not 



not 



I -x l -t^l -H^ l -HP^ I I 



866 



w 



-t' 



Note. — Ezceptions to this rule are to be permitted in the case of a progreasioii 
within the same diord — that is, when the root remains the same: 

0. b. 



=g= 



^ I ^M-^ I I 



867 



7 






7 



1. 



1 



C: V7 — Ä.viio^ — 

Conceming the skip of an augmented Fourth, known under the name 
of the ''tritone/' and the only augmented interval foiind in the major 
Scale, we shall have more to say further on. 

(s) The mdodic progression downward of diminished intervals is aUouh 
abkf excepting the skip of a diminished octave, for which the augmented 
prime should be substituted. In upward progression they require cautious 
treahnent, and should generaUy be introduced only when the given diminished 
interval is a member of thefollowing chord — that is, chiefly when the rooP- 
tone remains the same. 



good 



good 



good 



good 



instnd 



g 



868 



^^ i '^> \ "-h 



1r^—t^ 



not 



not good better 



not 



i 



ite: 



very good not N.B. good 

^ bsL fcs. 






^ 



^ 



1f^ 



-^- 



The last example, marked N.B. and designated as ''good/' would 
appear to violate the rule. But it must be observed that the tone b\^, 
in the diminished seventh-chord cj/t-e-g-bb, enters in connection with the 
triad A-citr-e as a Ninth, so that i4 is to be imagined as root of the chord. 

Note. — The skip of a diminished Fourth upward is, however, entirely allowable 
in one case, namely, between the leading-tone and the Third of the tonic triad. We 
know that chord-progressions like these 
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869 



{, fr: I ^-^-H 









i 



C; V7 I VI 

(as aet forth an p. 60) are perfectly melodic and permissible; but here the melodic 
skip is a perject Fourth. In minor this skip becx>mes a diminished Fourth: 



fe ^^I \ ^ ^ \ \ 



870 



f> " ^ \ ^-' I I 



^; V- 



Still, these leadings are likewise good and melodic, and — at least as far as soprano 
and bass are concemed — unconditionally allowable. For the inner parts, this lead- 
ing is less deaizable: 



871 



i 



zsz 



m 



i 



Here the melodic effect of the skip is lost, and the singer is burdened with an added 
difficulty. Nevertheless, himdreds of instanc^ of this very case might be quoted 
from the works of J. S. Bach. 

Furthermore, the succession of two Fourths or Fifths in the same 
direction is also held to be an unmelodic progression: 



I 



^ 



872 



32: 



These skips may be improved thus: 



1 



s 



878 



Even leaps of a Sixth may of ten be improved by substituting a Third 
in contrary motion, when the position of the chord and the ränge of the 
voice permit: 

a, better i, _ better 



874 



^ 



i 
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These observations embrace the principal feaiures of a good melodic 
part-leading, and will suffice as a guide in oiir next simple harmonic 
exerdses. It should be said, moreover, that these rules apply not 
merely to the leading of the bass, but to that of all the parts in general. 

Example 337 may be worked out, with a better bass-leading, like this: 



876 



M 



♦ /9 



-^ 



^ 



^9 



-zg- 



s 



2j — -- 

8 7 



-^ 



3C 



I 



EXBBCISBS 



ISZ= 



1 



122: 
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c 


G 


c 




F 
3 


C 


G C 


C 




F 










^ 1 
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1^ 
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Gj C 



i 



31 



^^^ 



^ \^ 1^ 



i 



G^ C C — G^ C d^ G a d^ Gj C 

Our next example will assist in explaining an important and difficult 
point in harmonic progression and part-leading. 



877 



i 



-t— «>- 



BXEBCISE 

F IP C a 

ZZSl 



dn Gn C 



-g- 



351 



I2ZI 



The following incorrect working-out is given for the sake of illustration: 
C F l^ C a d^ Gt C 



878 




E^ 



=S= 



zsz 
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r r I .. II 
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The mistakes in this Solution consist, first, in doubling the Third of 
the second chord in the bass, thns unnecessarüy bringing this chord and 
the next into an awkward position; secondly, in the suggested covered 
Fifths between measures 4 and 5; lastly, in introdudng the Seventh by 
a skip in meas. 6. 

With regard to this last case, remember that the dominant Seventh 
can enter by a skip only when the root is prepared (see p. 62). 



879 



^ 'l^: \ Kh^ , 



g 



j_j 



^ 



I 



The free entrance of Seventh and root in cotUrary motion 



880 



i 



-Ä_ 



-«s»- 



i 



is practically available. In parallel motion, however, it is not particu- 
larly good, and is to be used only when the chord-movement is other- 
wise especially favorable, as in the first example in No. 381, where the 
root G may be supposed to be present in the preceding chord, even though 
inanotherpart: 



881 



i 



The first of the above-mentioned mistakes shall be corrected later; 
the second is of greater importance, and gives us occasion to discuss 

the Progression of covered Fifths and Octaves 

in general. (We have already touched on the character of these pro- 
gressions on p. 18.) 

Covered Fifths and octaves ensue when two parts progress from some 
other interval, and in paralld motion, to a Fifth or an octave. 

Covered Fifths 
Covered Octaves 



^^ 



1 



— -p-tS»- -fi^ 



*-^ 



=«-»- 
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The Fifths and octaves are made evident by fiUing in the intennediate 
tones between the extremes of the skip in one or both parts, as shown 
above by the black note-heads. 

In any four-part movement certain covered Fifths and octaves may 
occur, without which the choice with regard to chords and part-leading 
would be greatly limited; while others, again, should be avoided. Con- 
sequently we must, first of all, more closely examine the manner of their 
entrance. No one has succeeded, as yet, in formulating positive rules 
for their employment which are applicable in all cases, and probably no 
one will ever succeed in doing so; we shall, therefore, only off er some 
general observations, which will serve, however, as a Standard of criti- 
dsm in special instances. 

Covered Fifths and octaves can occur between two parts 
(i) When one pari moves stepiüise^ and the other skips; 
(2) When both parts skip. 

In the former case: 

(a) By a step in the higher pari, by a skip in the lower. 

(b) By a skip in the higher part, by a step in the lawer. 
With reference to the parts involved in either case: 

(a) Between the outer parts; 

(b) Between the inner parts; 

(c) Between one outer and one inner parU 



Covered Fifths and Octaves Between the Outer Parts 

They are imobjectionable when the higher part progresses stepunse, 
the hamumic connection is properly eßected: 



888 



a, Fifths 




In. such progressions it is well to lead one part in contrary motion to 
the rest, or to sustain it (see examples a, b and c, above). The effect is 
not so good when all the parts progress in parallel motion (d). 

Note. — Though this rule will apply in numerous instances, it does not hold good 
in all, as sSsd proves. This example cannot be classed among those which ezhibit 
ezcellence in part-leading, the progression from the chord of the Sixth on C being in 
itself a constrained one; the natural bass progression would be c-b (chord of the 
Sizth). Compare No. 356d. 
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The Student is alao reminded of the remarks on i^. 24 and 35 canceming the 
cadendng progression of the baas; namely, that covered octaves ''over the leading- 
tone," or, m general, "over a semitone/' are always better than those "over a whole 
tone." 

In all the above illustiations the octave is given as the rooi of the 
chord. When it forms the Third of the chord, the case is deddedly 
more criticaly and requires more careful handling. For ezample, 



884 



g+g I i^g I I 



"3zr 



-«: 



'i:*- 



Note. — In such cases the rules will apply which were formulated for the employ- 
ment of the chord of the Sixth (see pp. 153 e^ Jeg.)* 

Neither can it be considered desirable when entering as the Fif th of 
the chord: 



886 



i '•f-t" I I 



Note. — Where covered Fifths occur, the lawer part will, of course, always be the 
root of the chord. 

Covered Fifths between the atäer parts are to he rejeckd when the Ugher 
part skips: 

a, h, e, d, e. 



886 
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Wherever a Seventh forms the harmonic connecting-link, as at b, d and 
e, the effect of the covered Fifths is more disguised and less harsh; and 
similarly when the Fifths occur in dcwnward progression, as at c. 

Covered octaves in the outer parts are not to be unconditionaUy rejected, 
when the higher part skips: 

b, not c, d, not 



887 
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In this case, again, the progressions sound best in which (as at a) the 
bass proceeds by a semitone. . As to d and e, the observations on Nos. 
384 and 385 apply. 

Covered Fifths and octaves between the outer parts are to be rgected 
whm both parts skip: 




But where they form mere transpositions of the same chord they are not 
to be regarded as incorrect; for then they are not Fifths or octaves 
''progressing to another chord." 

„OLl 



i 
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Covered Fdfths and Octaves Between the Inner Parts 

Although the leading of the inner parts must be just as pure as that 
of the outer parts, their position between and deddedly covered by these 
latter sometimes allows them greater freedom, particularly with respect 
to covered Fifths. Covered octaves cannot be commended between 
inner parts, even when only the proper relation of the parts is considered; 
for covered Fifths, besides an observance of the above-mentioned rules, 
an otherwise correct harmonic progression is the prindpal point. Below 
are a few illustrations: 

not 
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But there is one particular covered Fifth, resulting from the con- 
nection of the triads on the fifth and sixth degrees when the leading* 
tone is led downward, which must be avoided even between inner parts: 

not good bettcr 

^ fr* I ^ i 

■ &m^^ I ^ 



i 



881 



zSz 



g '^ 



C: V VI 
In such cases the Third in the second triad has to be doubled. 

COVEKED FiFTHS AND OCTAVES BeTWEEN AN OUTER AND AN InNER Pa&T 

As before, we now have rather to consider the correctness and natural- 
ness of the haimonic progressions, than to attempt the foimulation of 
merdy mechanical rules. For illustration: 
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not good not 
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A peculiar kind of covered octave has still to be mentioned, namely, 
the one carried downward over the Seventh and doubling its resolution. 
It is incorrect between any two parts, and must be avoided. 




Our remarks on covered octaves apply equally to covered unisons. Be- 
tween sc^rano, alto and tenor they should always be avoided; between 
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tenor and bass, however, they must be treated, according to the Situa- 
tion of the chords and position of the parts, like covered octaves. 

Covered Fif ths and octaves may occur in so many different ways that 
it would lead us too far, even were it not impossible, to mention them 
all. To the preceding illustrations we shall, therefore, add only the fol- 
lowing precepts; premising, that they are not intended for beginners 
still occupied with the study of technical construction, or the mechanico- 
harmonic structure proper, and who have not arrived at a considera- 
tion of higher artistic requirements: 

A^ioid covered Fifths and octaves whenever you can; but regard them as 
unobjectionable when, on the one hand, the harmonic connection is other- 
wise good and nakiral, or, on the other hand, when considerations of a 
higher nature supervene, such as an improvement in mdodic Progression, 
Ute employment of special motives, and the like. 

Note. — Progressions of this sort, more especially in the caae of covered Fifths, 
are safer, on the whole, when the parts move daumward. So, while it is advisable to 
observe the above mies as strictly as possible where ascending progressions are con- 
cemed, in the opposite case many chord-connections may be permitted which are for- 
bidden by a literal construction of the ruies. In the following ezamples: 



894 



a, b. r. ä. 






i-^>^i I 



jg^ 



1 



the first one somids admirably, although both parts skip. Example b is not good, 
while c is tolerable, because in such cases (as we have repeatedly observed) the Seventh 
makes the effect smooiher. Even example d, in which a covered Fifth coincides with 
a covered octave, might pass mider certain conditions, probably owing to the fact 
that, as in example a, two common tones are present. 

After this digression, let us retum to No. 378, in order to correct the 
mistakes we have noted. 

Here the covered Fifth, which is one of those where both parts skip, 
can hardly be avoided; because, even shoxdd the bass prpgression be 
written in contrary motion, the difficulty would reappear in another 
place; for example: 



896 
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In this case, therefoie, our only lesource will be to change the haimony 
itself and choose a different lelation of the loot-tones. 
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The f ollowing exerdse 

(7 CG 



1 



888 



isi 



4^— Ä»- 



shall be worked out in this maimer: 
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400 



the mistakes in this Solution being marked by figures. 

The skip made by all three of the higher parts together in parallel 
motion, is incorrect, as it violates the first prindple of all harmonic 
interconnection, besides being quite imnecessaiy. (No. i.) 

The Progression of one or two parts by a skip is allowabk only when 
the harmonic connection is preserved by a tkird part — either by holding 
its tone over, or by contrary motion. 

No. 2 contains a similar mistake, whose effect is still harsher because 
Seventh and root enter unprepared in parallel motion and in an awk- 
ward Position, the one being crowded out by the other. 

As previously remarked (pp. 62 and 160), the free entrance of the 
dominant Seventh can be smoothly effected only where the root is already 
present in another part, and is held over by the same part. 

Hence, the part-leading of none of the examples following is excellent: 



401 




A f ew of these and similar progressions might be excusable where im- 
portant melodic considerations prevail. 

To Supplement the remarks on p. 160 conceming the free and imob- 
jectionable introduction of root and Seventh in contrary motion, the 
following examples are ofFered: 



402 




The Progression at 2 in No. 400 contains, moreover, a violation of the 
rule given above for the treatment of the % chord, that the bass must 
not skip out of the 2 chord (p. 151 et seq.). 
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The third mistake in No. 400 is shared by the covered Fif th, which 
Sounds all the worse on account of the parallel skip in soprano, and the 
scatteiing progression of the parts in general. 

The covered Fif th at No. 4 is to be condemned as needless, since the 
tcnor might just as well have been led from i to c. The covered Fifth 
at No. 5, is better, occurring as it does where alto and bass progress in 
contrary motion. 

An improved Solution of Exerdse 359 is given below: 

i 
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Our next exerdse, 

e — 



m 



m Bi 



^m 



406 



121 



worked out as follows: 
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gives US occasion to discuss a mistake arising from what is termed 
the Inharmonic relation* 

The inharmonic relation (rekUio nan harmonica) — sometimes called 
the "cross-relation" (Ger. "Querstand") — bdongs to the dass of im- 
mdodic prpgressions. It may be defined in general terms by sa3dng 
that it occurs when any tone is directly followed, in another part, by the 
same tone either raised or lowered chromatically; as g in the alto is f oUowed 
by g# in the bass in No. 406. 

To avoid this mistake, observe the following rule: 

The direct chrotnatic alteration of a tone is always to be efected only in 
the same Port in which the tone occurred immediately before. 

Fully as this rule agrees with all our theoretical precepts f or harmonic 
interconnection and progression, there is hardly another to which more 
exceptions can be noted in practical work. Hence, recent text-books 
have viewed the theory of the inharmonic relation with great suspidon, 
and quoted passages where the relation occurs quite naturally — but 
without seeking for the reason why they are not to be regarded as in- 
correct. 

Below we give a f ew such passages. 
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[407 continiied] 




In eveiy case the inharmonic relation appears, not as the result of a 
simply harmonic progressiofiy but either 

In the guise of changing-notes (as at a^ b, g), or 
As an abbreviaUon (contraction) of natural harmonic connections 
which were, hawevery too lengthy for the metrical construction (as at 
Cy dy Cy fy h). 
Examples of the first kind require no proof ; we need only add, that this 
spedes of cross-relation is most llkely to occur on small subdivisions of 
the measure, and that the given notation in half-notes is unusual, be- 
sides being unsnitable for the reason that by this notation the simple 
harmonic foundation is expressed, and not those tonal elements which 
serve for omamentation. 

The basic progression of the parts, in such of the above examples as 
resulted from contraction, is as follows: 
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Compare these last with the examples at No. 407C1 d| e and h. 

All these conditions, by virtue of which these f orms of the inharmonic 
relation have become established in practice, are missing in the examples 
given below and in others like them, whose mode of progression must be 
considered incorrect: 
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Therefore, entire freedom in the employment of the cross-relatibn 
would not be justifiable. 
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' All the above passages, taken from actual compositions, but wrested 
from their natural context, must be considered with reference to thdr 
tempo and to their consistent effect as a whole resulting from the 
rhythmical divisions, factors which render all these formations neces- 
sary and logical, and therefore faultless. 

Another progression regarded as a form of the ixiharmonic relation 
shall now be explained. It is called 

The Tritone. 

The tritone is foimd in the diatonic major scale, embradng the in- 
terval from the fourth to the seventh degree; in the C-major scale this is 
the augmenkd Fourth f-b. 

This interval from f to b embraces three whole Umes — whence its 
appellation: 



410 



It is considered unmelodic and unvocal because each of its tones re- 
quires an individual progression for whose consunmiation two difEerent 
parts are demanded: 



411 



^ 



and the progression of one of these parts has to be disregarded, when the 
interval is taken by one part (voice) : 



412 
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m 



1 



unless the melodic leading were to be shaped thus: 
413 



i 



i 



That this, however, is not the sole reason for the fll effect of this 
melodic interval is proved by the frequent use of its Inversion, which 
would seem equally to require the progression of two parts: 



414 
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^ 



-«- 



1 



and yet it is just as easy to imderstand and sing as the tritone is difficult 
and ref ractory. 

Non. — We will add, that the interval of the tritone, and also its progression, are 
yflfjKafr^ with the diminished triad, as is plainly shown in No. 414. (See p. 27.) 
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In earlier times the melodic progression of a tritone was held to be 
particularly incorrect because it appeared, among the otherwise simple 
harmonies in general use, as the only augtnenkd interval occnrring 
diatonically. Nowadays, with our extended artistic resources, it is 
merely set down among the augmented progressions which, in pure 
harmonic part-leading, are to be avoided as unmelodic, or at least 
employed with caution. 

The treatment of the tritone in harmonic progression depends on its 
Position and its mode of entrance. 

It can occur either 
In progression wühin one chard (a), or 
In progression between two chords (b) : 
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When it occurs within one chord, its entrance is not unexpected, and 
the ear is prepared; in progression between two chords, however, it may 
easily create a forced impression (compare p. 157). 

Formerly, the prohibition of the tritone was extended to the two 
major Thirds which succeed each other at a whole-tone interval: 

but not 



416 



^ jj .. g =)= g^4^|^ jj II 



and it cannot be denied that this progression has the same impleasing 
effect in two-part harmony; while in three- or four-part harmony, «- 
peciaUy when the Thirds are not taken by the outer partSf the effect is 
much smoother: 
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etc. 



i 



The f act that the skip from the fourth to the seventh degree in minor 
(as from d to gü) was formerly not coimted as a tritone, is foimded on 
the earlier customary mode of writing the minor scale and its chords. 
The effect is the same in minor as in major, the interval being an aug- 
mented one. 
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Returning to Exercise 405, let us try to improve the working-out, and 
avoid the tritone. 
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2. Harmonic Accompanim£nt to a Given Inner Part 

Practice in this.branch, which properly belongs to contrapuntal work, 
cannot begin too early. In these introductory exercises the fundamental 
tones are marked by letters. 



Alto C 
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In working out this exercise, the first and most important matter is 
to get the bass part settled and written down. At the same time the 
soprano, as the most prominent part, may also be added. For example: 
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The above wiQ do for three-part harmony. Di^th the tenor part 
added it will appear thus: 
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A given tenor part is to be treated similarly. 
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With bass and soprano written in 
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EXERCISES WITH GIVEN TENOR 
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These exerdses axe to be continued until both the writing out of thc 
bass part, and the part-leading in general, can be conducted readily 
and accurately. 

In closing this Chapter we shall add the Observation, that in order 
to work out these four-part exercises satisfactorily an advantageous 
Position of the parts is a prime necessity. The limits of the parts them- 
sdves (viewed as voice-parts) must not be overstepped, and neighbor- 
ing parts must not be too far apart; neither should they be kept too close 
together (this does not apply, of course, to two parts which meet on the 
same note), but be allowed a certain freedom of progression. 

With reference to the above, bear in mind this nile: 

0/" ihe tkree highesi parts, no two neighboring parts should have a wider 
ifUerval behveen them than an octave. The relation of the bass to the tenor, 
howevery permüs of exceptions, 

Note. — It would not be to the purpose to set the present exercises in the bass, 
since they would then merely assume the shape of figured basses, like those in our 
eaiiier exerdses. They can be used only (ot free harmonic treatment. 
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CHAPTER XVm 

Amplification of the Harmonie Accompaniment 

Wfüt^ to a given pari in whole notes, an harmonic auampanimefU in 
half-notes alternating behveen the other parts. 
This can be efFected 

By means of two chords; 

By changing the Position of a chord; 

By suspensions. 
The exercises ynil be marked as heretofore. 
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We may fill in the bass as foUows: 
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In the second and fourth measures we find Sevenths of secondary 
seventh-chords unprepared. To these the name of "passing-sevenths" 
is applied. They proceed out of the root of the chord, and always occur 
on the arsis. Under these conditions they may appear in any part. 

By adding the two inner parts to the bass as fiUed in above, we obtain 
the following four-part sketch: 
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With richer variety in the harmony, together with modulationSy the 
exerdse may be presented thus: 
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C F/fjPn Ggf>j a C^\, dD C_, C 
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Solution 
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In the next exerdse the use of suspensions is shown. 
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Wc omit exerdses with given inner parts. 

The given part (catUus firmus) has tili now been written out as a 
simple melodic progression in whole notes in order to exhibit the simple 
harmonic content of the measure, or (as is done in aüa breve time) to 
mark its main divisions (in half-notes). When the catUus firmus is given 
in half-notes, we can employ chorale-melodies for our exerdses. 

For his private practice the Student will find it easy to indicate th*e 
root-tones in the usual way over the melodies, by analyzing the chords 
in any well harmonized selection of diorales, and may then try to add 
bass and inner parts. * 
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Our next exerdses shall exemplify this procedure: 
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The working-out of this Choräle according to the given lettering is as 
follows: 
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NoiE. — Strangely enough, instead of a füll dose, there is a half-dose at the end; 
thi8 is, however, necessitated by the peculiarities of the melody, which is written in 
an old ecclesiastical mode (the Phiygian) lequiring peculiar treatment. Further on, 
under ''Cadences/' more will be said about this dose, whidi is generally known aa 
the "Phiygian Closc." 

After skill has been attained by suffident practice in the simple har- 
monic treatment, the Student may proceed to further development of 
the part-leading with the aid of passing- and changing-notes. 

To promote this end, the next Chapter shall be devoted to a further 
discussion of Melody and Melodie Progressions. 



CHAPTER XIX 

On Developing the Melody 

Under this head we shall not take up the invention of melodies, but 
the development of melodic form, and — as a matter of the highest im- 
portance for our harmony-exerdses — by elaborating and amplifying 
melodies, become familiär with and leam how to use thdr essentially 
harmonic dements. 

Success will depend on our recognition and comprehension of the 
prindples stated below: 

(i) Every tndodyy whakver may be üs length or complexity of devdop- 
tnenif has an equaUy simpk foundation as those used for exercises in our 
latesi eocamples, 

(2) HencCf however comfiicaied ihe harmonic Progression of the parts, it 
may be reduced to a Progression of simple chord-forms. 

To obtain real insight in this matter, we must leam to distinguish be- 
tween essential notes, and notes which are merely auxiliary or accessory. 

To this end we dioose the analytical method, taking for development 
the following melody, written out, to begin with, in the simplest manner 
and with the root-notes indicated, as before: 
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Our sdection is simple, both in mdody and harmony; we shall proceed 
to fiU in the harmony as foUows: 
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Before taking up the further elaboration of this example, we must 
consider the elements entering into the rh3rthmical development of a 
melody. 

A melody may be either a musical passage filHng a few or many 
measures and without definite limits (such as occurs frequently as the 
theme or motive of a composition), or an entity complete in itself and 
set off by contrasting divisions. 

A melody of this latter kind is called a Period, and embraces, as a 
rule, eight measures divided into two contrasting four-measure phrases. 
Hese contrasted sections are called the Fore-phrase and the After- 
phrase. 

Further details belong to the Theory of Musical Form. 

From its ending it is apparent that our last example is intended for 
a period; and it becomes necessary, first of all, to discover the dividing- 
line between the phrases. 

This dividing-line is very often marked by a cadence, which appears 
in the middle of the passage in the form of an incomplete füll cadence, or 
a half-cadence, or a plagal cadence. 

Such a half-cadence (generally a close in the dominant) is found in the 
sixth and seventh measures of our example; where the dagger is set is 
the point which may be assumed as the dividing-line between the phrases. 

Accordingly, the first phrase (the Fore-phrase) would consist of seven 
measures, and the second phrase of six measures, each of which is to be 
rhythmically transformed into a group of four measures. This we shall 
effect in the following manner: 
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By adding the harmomc accompaniment already chosen, we obtain 
a complete miisical period. 

We can also perceive at a glance that all further transformations in 
the various species of time, changing, for instance, into twofour or 
three-four time, three-eight or six-eight time, may be accomplished very 
easily. For illustration: 
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etc. 



We shall now pass on to the tonal variations of the melody, and in- 
troduce passing- and changing-notes; e.g., 



»^ 1 *^ f U\f f Hr T f li 
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By a still f reer employment of all by-tones we arrive at the following 
amplification: 

Adagio ^__^ ^.-«^ 
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Original form : 
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The simple mdodic progression written out undemeath may readily 
be recognized as the foundation. And we shall immediately percdve 
that the upper melody was elaborated on the basis of the original harmony , 
when we fill in the remaining parts with the f ew deviations conditioned 
by the new soprano: 

Adagio 



^ 

^ 
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J ^J ^ 
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i i i 
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r ^ 

\^th ref erence to the parallel octaves between the inner parts in the 
third measure of this example it may be observed, that they are to be 
regarded as entirely correct when they do not occur singly, but appear 
in a considerable series simply as a reinforcement for intensifying an 
harmonic and melodic progression. In such a case the passage is con- 
sidered to be in three-part harmony. 

However slight the independent value of this example may be, it will 
answer our purpose of showing to what extent the simplest harmonic 
and melodic passage may be developed. 

To the Student, the Utility of examining and penetrating into these 
harmonic and melodic relations is of such high importance, that we shall 
not fail to present another example in the following interesting passage. 

The fimdamental harmonic progression is predsely as simple as that 
of the former example. 
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The above is meant to form a period; the middle cadence between the 
phrases is readily found in the half-cadence in meas. 7. 

Omitting the various species of time, we select the phrase-division 
given below: 
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The development of the highest part with reference to the harmonic 
Progression will be effected in this way: 
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To what an extent the other parts may partidpate in the melodic de- 
velopment is shown in the following excerpt from the Eb Quartet by 

Beethoven: ^ ^ 

Adagio 
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Comparison with No. 445 will make the harmomc and mdodic varia- 
tions manifest. 

Below we give a Variation of the original melody from the same com- 
position: 

da 




The remaining parts exhibit the following variations: 




These hints on melodic amplification may suffice for the present. 
Further study in this direction is left to the student's own initiative, or 
to a special course. 
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Note. — Do not be misied by the mecfaanical chanicter of the entire procedure; 
for however certain it is that this mode of manipulation is not regularly followed in 
actual composition — even though Beethoven, in the subsequent variations of the 
above original melody, must of necessity have followed it to some extent — it is 
equally evident that our immediate object could only be, on the one hand, to set the 
relation of our previous exerdses to practical work in the proper light, and, on the 
other band, to obtain clear insight into complicated compositions siructuraUy con- 
sidered, 

As to the accompanying parts, they arose naturally out of the simple 
harmonization and required fewer transformations; therdn showing 
themselves to be not iinimportant, even though subordinate. 

We have still to discuss other modes of accompaniment, to which the 
next chapter shall be devoted. 



CHAPTER XX 

Amplification of the Accompanying Parts 

The manner in which the accompanying parts partidpate in the 
harmonic, melodic and metrical development, is already shown by the 
last examples in the preceding chapter. 

There are, however, still other kinds of accompaniment, known as 

Figurata Accompaniment. 

It is unsuitable to the character of vocal parts, and can be employed 
for such only within very narrow limits. The following investigation 
will deal solely with instrumental music. 

By "figurate accompaniment" we xmderstand a style of accompani- 
ment resulting from the uniform metrical transformation of the simple 
chord-tones. For Illustration: 

Simple harmony a, Figurate accompaniment 



^ ' tOJLlü'taä^^^^ 
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The accompaniment at a is an harmonic figuration. The figures aris- 
ing from it are also called ''broken chords." That at b is meHcal 
figiiration; that at c, tndodic figiiration. The figures arising from this 
last are formed out of changing- and passing-notes. 

Any accompanying part may be utilized for such figuration, either 
alone or in combination with other parts. 

We choose the beginning of Example 437 for experiment with a few 
styles of accompaniment; prefadng the work with the following remarks. 

When the figures are repeakd uniforndy (e.g,, in broken chords)^ aU 
rtdes governing the leading of the parts at a change of chord, and also 
ihe rtdes for doubling noteSy must he observed. 

Consequently, we must not write 
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but rather like this: 
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At a change in the harmony, the last note in one figure and the first 
note in the next figure must not form an incorrect progression with any 
other part. For illustration : 

not better not 
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Harmonie figuration affords a means of developing even one-part pas- 
sages much more fully. A few examples with the melody of No. 437 are 
given below: 

One-part 
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It is easy to see that these passages are calculated for an instrument, 
such as a violin or clarinet. 

455 Two-part 
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in the highest part 
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Figurations in four-part harmony can be just as readfly written out, 
taking the above examples as models. 

Instead of doing so we prefer to quote, as an example of manifold 
figuration, the following passage from the above-cited quartet-move- 
ment by Beethoven. 
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This wealth of amplification rests whoUy on the foundation presented 
in Nos. 44Si 446, and 447; and in every instante where a change of 
harmony takes place, the part-leading is carefully considered. 

For obtaining clear insight into compositions developed in this way, 
and a comprehension of their inner harmonic construction, it will be an 
excellent plan to reduce such pieces to their simple foundation. In- 
dustry in this disdpline will be rewarded by a broadening of knowledge 
in many directions, and by dexterity in the employment of the most 
varied resources of art in original composition. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Bxerclses in Three-Part Harmony 

Hitherto we have generally employed four-part harmony in our exer- 
dses; still, although it appears most suitable for harmonic intercon- 
nection, and yields more complete results than three-part harmony, 
practice in writing this latter will be found very useful, as it is peculiarly 
adapted to devdop skiU and resourcef ulness in part-leading. 

As before, exercises with figured bass form the starting-point. 
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While harmony in three parts can yield the füll triad, it not seldom hap- 
pens that one of its intervals is omitted; and in seventh-chords one inter- 
val must, of course, be dropped, though this can never be the Seventh 
itself . As a rule, the Fif th may be lef t out (as has already been done in 
four-part harmony), and, in many cases, the root also; the Third, being 
the characteristic interval of the triad, can be omitted very infrequently 
without a peculiarly empty effect. 

To the following Solution of the exerdse a few comments shall be 
appended. 
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N.B. 
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In the fourth measure, at N.B., we find the % chord of the diminished 
triad ^-g-6b. It takes the place of the chord of the Second bi^-c-e-g, 
whose root, c, is omitted here; for in fonr-part harmony this passage 
would read thus: 



469 



(Compare the observations on this chord on p. 153.) 
In meas. 5 the chord is represented by a Fourth. Now, although 
a Fourth cannot pass for a füll chord either in three-part or two-part 
harmony, as the Third and Sixth may do, nevertheless, in cases where 
the i chord might be used in four-part harmony as a passing-chord on 
the arsis, the Sixth or the Third of the fundamental chord may be 
omitted when this improves the part-leading; and then the Fourth is 
left alone to indicate the root and Fifth of the original chord. 

In two-part harmony the Fourth is sometimes substituted for the 
chord of the Second, especially in connection with a passing Seventh: 
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Written out in four parts, the above passage in No. 458 would appear, 
complete, as follows: 
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In No. 4589 meas. 8, the % chord b completed by the leap in alto. 

In meas. 10 we appaxently have a S chord. Here the Fifth is 
nothing more, at bottom, than a Suspension before the Fourth, which 
latter, however, is transformed into a Third by the bass progression. 
All this is more intelligible in fonr-part harmony: 
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The final measnre in No. 458 shows, in the octave F-/, that in such 
cases the triad may appear even without Third and Fifth. 

The first and second measures of the next example show how the 
Omission of the Third is of ten necessitated by the part-leading. 
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The Third may best be omitted on the arsis (marked x); ü musi not 
he omiUed on the thesis, the beginning of the measure. 
Further exercises are left to the teacher's discretion. 
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EXKRCISES IN THRBB-PART HARMONY WITH GIVBN SOPRANO 

The following exerdse with root-tone lettering is to be worked put. 
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This working-out requires no explanation. 

Which parts shall be chosen for the inner and lowest parts will depend 
on the general position of the chords. When the position is low, the 
tenor part is more suitable than the alto; similarly, the tenor may be 
substituted for the bass as the lowest part. 

In the following example the tenor is chosen as inner part, because its 
Progression tends to foUow that of the bass; whereas the simple melody 
of tiie soprano seems to occupy a naturally isolated position. 

We now present the last exerdse with amplified harmonic develop- 
ment: 

Ca d^ G Ea GC dg^^ a e d D G^ C 
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In meas. 5, at N.B., what is properly a suspended Ninth is made 
by the position of the parts to appear as a Second; this may occur very 
seldom, and only between tenor and bass. Besides, there is no such 
thing as a suspended Second, since the Second is nothing more than an 
inverted Seventh, and is controUed by the progression of the latter 
interval. For illustration: 
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The Given Melody in an Inner Paät 
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Here the alto is best adapted for the highest part. 
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The same exerdse with the chord-progressions differentiy marked: 
äg- A—^ B\>GCF B\^EO d B^F gC^ d A d 
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[continiwd from 
P.»94] 
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The last measure but one fumishes a proof that even the Sixth may 
figure as a Suspension. 

Exerdses previously given for fonr-part harmony may be used for 
further practice. 



CHAPTER XXn 

Two-Part Harmony 

The dedded "thinness" of two-part writing, considered from a purdy 
harmonic viewpoint, makes it appear but seldom appropriate for other 
than contrapuntal work; only in this field does it attain to real import- 
ance, and is then employed even in polyphonic movements, like the 
f ugue. While metrical and rhythmical variety in the development of the 
parts can render two-part writing bearable in simple harmonic con- 
struction, it is only the contrapimtal development of two parts which 
can liberate it from the monotony of frequent passages in Thirds and 
Sixths, and endow it with the essential completeness which is required 
in every other polyphonic movement. 

One interval, or more, will always have to be omitted in two-part 
harmony. In tiiads, either Fifth or root will usually be the omitted 
interval. When seventh-chords are used, the Sevenths, of course, must 
not be left out. Octaves and Fifths can seldom be introduced, their 
eflfect being too empty; the Fourth can be brought in only rarely, either 
where the % chord would regularly occur, or when it is substituted for a 
cfaord of the Second (see p. 198). 
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Solution 
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By compaiison with the root-tones in Exercise 473 one may readfly 
percdve where the roots are omitted. Such Omission will seldom render 
the harmony indistinct, each chord being self-explanatory through its 
Position between the preceding and following chords. 

The same, with the chord-progressions differently marked: 
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Most of the exercises given in Part III trespass upon the domain o£ 
counterpoint. They are distinguished from the latter by having the 
succession of the chords marked in advance, so that only the part-lead- 
ing remains to be settled; while in contrapuntal exercises both a knowl- 
edge of harmony, and assured skill in its use, are assimied, so that the 
succession of chords can be left to individual selection. 

These exercises may, therefore, be regarded as useful preliminary 
practice for contrapimtal work; at the same time they give the Student a 
notion of the relation of harmony to coimterpoint. 

The exercises in the next chapter, where even the aforesaid limitation 
by a prescribed chord-succession is done away with, are to be regarded 
in the same light. 
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CHAPTER XXin 

Hannonlc Elaboration of a Glven Part in 
Melodie Development 

Here we do not mean, by "melodic development," the rieh oma- 
mentation of a part exhibited in Chapter XIX; we only propose, by 
means of a metrical Variation of the beats, to avoid the uniform chorale- 
üke movement of the earlier exercises, thereby aflfording an oppor- 
tunity to leam how the parts in the harmonic accompaniment may be 
better developed. 

The f ollowing exerdse will make this plainer. 
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The chord-succession is lef t to be settled by the working-out itself . 

Even if the form of measnre selected would, in itself, bring about a 
similar melodic leading of the parts to be supplied, their progression 
must nevertheless be carefnlly conducted according to the principles ex- 
plained in the foregoing chapters, if we would secure their free and flow- 
ing development. 

We present this exerdse at first in three-part harmony. 
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In view of what has already been said conceming three-part writing, 
this working-out needs no further explanation. 

Filling in the harmony to this melody, given as an inner part, will 
exhibit its versatility, and may be recommended as excellent practice. 

In Order that the alto part may be retained, we transpose the melody 
into F major to improve the position. 
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The unprepared entrance of the % chord in meas. 4 is explained by 
the observations on passing-chords in Chapter XV. Here it is brought 
in accidentally by the stepwise progression of the bass, and takes the 
place of the chord of the Second. 

The same cantusfirtnus is now transferred to the bass: 
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In meas. 3 and 4 of this working-out there is a weak spot in the 
harmonizing of the a held over in the bass. The bare Fonrth in measure 
6 is likewise a very incomplete representative of a chord, unless it be 
explained as a passing-note. 

For the further development of the part-leading, passing- and chang- 
ing-notes may be introduced in the two added parts altemately; e.g., 
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~f r flr T -. 



IS2 
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I 



-#-^ 



rff ff i rr.j 



i 



^ 



B 7 



1 



Finally, we give a working-out with the canPus firmus in the inner part 
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=^ 
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#— P- 
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=F 
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■Ä»-^ 



:p=t 



4: 



As examples in four-part harmony we add the foUowing: 

433 Given part X**^ _ ■f^^'^ 19- 



Given part " ^ .äT^Z. -. 



^^ 



^ 



434 Solution in four-part harmony 



■fÄ- 
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fS-^ 



1 



^ 
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c./. 



.O- 



I 



e 



^ 



N.B. 



^—(^ 



I 



isüis« 



:e 



=^ 



6 6 



» § 7 g 8 !b 8 i 1 



^m 



I 



•g^T=g 



N.B. 
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In meas. 3 and 4 
harmonizing of thc 
6 is likewise a vers 
explained as a passi^ 

For the further 
ing-notes 
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■ ff r 



^ 



¥ 



f ! , 



^-^ 



i 



3=j=* 



Sj 



i 




*^ J 



i 



* -t » 6 T 



1 



•3£C8r m thiee puts (see p. 113). In meas. 
I uki ttwir is not good, the interval between 
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V^^ ^ 
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^m 



P i *' f» 



1 



g f. g f 



^T- 



-ff r-Ä 



ftft | f^T | "' || 



^ 



1^ 



^ I ^ ! 



^ 



rg Ig 



i 



-^ «>■ 



l^ 



Ai- 






ji-iji.. 



N.B. 



In meas. 4 the introduction of the seventh-chord on the seventh 
degree is indistinct in effect, because the root lies immediately above 
the Seventh (see p. 59). In simüar favorable situations the chord of 
the Second of vii? might well be employed. 

For the rest, the progression of this chord does not follow the tendency 
of the leading-tone, but is effected in the cadendng style proper to the 
other seventh-chords: c«?-/#. — (See pp. 58 and 59.) 

The working-out of this catUusfirmus with a livelier part-leading may 
be presented as below: 
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«>-«- 
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¥^ 
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At N.B. in the fifth measure the leap of the tenor to the Seventh is 
censurable because the soprano, at the same time, takes a long leap in 
the same direction to the root, g; only the position of the alto affords any 
excuse in this case. 

In the same measiure we find the % chord of the augmented triad, 
whose original Fifth is prepared. (See p. 83.) It occurs here in the 
character of a Suspension from below upward. (See ''Suspensions/' 
Chapter XII, p. 112.) 

The same catUusfirmus in alto, transposed to D major: 

N.B. 
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m 



g 



f9 — r^ 



^ 



ts» — F- 



c./. 
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m 



^ 



m 



^^ 



S 



i • 



t i 



Ä- 



^ 



.Ä.» 



-^-i- 



i 



^^ 



£ 



r r ! "• I I 



m 



N.B. 



i 



i 



7 6 8 7 



-tS»-^ 



2z: 



In meas. 4, suspensions occur in three parts (see p. 113). In meas. 
5 and 6 the position of alto and tenor is not good, the interval between 
them being much wider than an octave. 

Of the other possible Solutions, we give below that with the cafUus 
firmusin the bass. 
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firfYTi'f 
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1 



.^Lj 
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^z. 



ff rVir^-H"' ! ! 



7'~ y "r^ I /» r r^ I g ' 



fe 



f^ |g 



1 



-* «5>-^ 



4i- 



6 fn 



N.B. 
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In meas. 4 the introduction of the seventh-chord on the seventh 
degree is indistinct in effect, because the root lies immediately above 
the Seventh (see p. 59). In similar favorable situations the chord of 
the Second of vü9 might well be employed. 

For the rest, the progression of this chord does not f ollow the tendency 
of the leading-tone, but is effected in the cadendng style proper to the 
other seventh-chords: c«?-/#. — (See pp. 58 and 59.) 

The working-out of this cav^us firmus with a livelier part-leading may 
be presented as below: 
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[continued from p. 201] 
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N.B. 



t ?FT"^ 



ZZI 



i 
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X % 
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fr^^- 1 1 ^ \ 



5=P= 



^— ^ 



^^=tfÖ 
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The upward progression of the Seventh in the last measure but one 
(at N.B.) is necessitated by the leading of the soprano. 
And, lastly, we add a working-out with the cankisfirmus in the tenor: 
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fZK 



-sz 
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r"8-e^ 



«> r» 
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^A 



-i9- 



^ 



9 1 1 ^ 



=t=F 
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The third measure afiEords occasion to speak of successive octaves 
and Fi! ths occurring in cotUrary motion. 

According to the prindple explained on pp. 15-18, they are just as 
incorrect as those in parallel motion; and in the case of successive octaves 
it is espedally noticeable that they hamper the free movement of the 
parts. With successive Fifths, however, the characteristic disconnection 
of the chords is greatly modified by contrary motion, particularly when 
the Fifths approach each other; when they progress away from each 
other, the lack of connection makes itself more strongly feit. (Com- 
pare No. 485, meas. 6-7, Fifths between tenor and bass.) 

Also compare the foUowing examples: 



489 



r ^ I ^^g ' j,^^^^ — ^~F^ ^i' 



^==n!P- 



r- i ' \ ^--r^~^~n 



A glance at the examples worked out in this chapter will convince us 
of the melodic development of the parts; and this is the reason for allow- 
ing them to pass for coimtrapimtal work; for the very essence of coimter- 
point, in contradistinction to merely rhythmico-harmonic writing, con- 
sists in the freer melodic leading of the parts in contrasted (rhythmical) 
movement, while observing the laws of harmony, which form, as it were, 
the innermost core. 

At every point in these examples, even where the parts progress in 
quarter-notes, the simple harmonic structure can be demonstrated; so 
for the present they may serve to teach us the difference between the 
purely harmonic and the contrapuntal styles of treating a given part. 
Detailed explanations on this head can be given only when coimterpoint 
.is taken up. 

CHAPTER XXIV 
Five-Part Hannony 

Having already been obliged to double the intervals of the triad in 
four-part harmony, we shall find it necessary, when writing in five or 
more parts, to extend this doubling still further, even in the case of 
seventh-chords. 

As each part in pure harmonic writing must maintain its independ- 
ence, in order to gain this end those intervals which permit of a dual 
Progression must be espedally adapted for doubhng. True, under certain 
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condidons any interval of a chord may be doubled; but the Sevenths 
are ieast adapted for this purpose, and can be doubled only when some 
meiodic progression (like that of a passing-tone or chord) makes it 
necessary. 
Further comments will be appended to the illustrative examples. 

EXEBCISE 



m 



i^g 



i 
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i P 



zsz 



According to the position of the parts dther two sopranos, two altos, 
or two tenors may be chosen for the working-out. 



AltoII 



Tenor 




-^- 



ZSl. 



i 



i 



i 



i 



The same example with a different Solution: 
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Soprano I 

Soprano II 

Alto 

Tenor 

Baas 



fs 



w 



m 



m 



g 



lEI 



^ 



^ 






^ 



1 



1 



i 



i 



^ 
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To preserve independence in the part-ieading, no two parts should 
remain together on one tone, or the same octave, when ihe chord changes. 
Such is the case in the above example between Soprano II and Tenor 
in meas. i and 2; but here it is not incorrect, because the chord merdy 
changes üs Position without going over to another chord. 

The following passage, however, 
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£ 



=i= 



* 



3ZI 



=r 



1 



^^ 



9^^ 



l 



1 



should be improved thus: 
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Note. — When the number of parts is increased, exceptions to this rule often occur, 
for the reason that other conditions then prevail. 

By examining the ieading of Soprano II and Tenor in No. 4921 meas. 
3, we shall see that the part-leading may also allow the doubling of the 
leading-tone. 

Even more frequently than in four-part harmony, covered Fifths, 
octaves and unisons are unavoidable when still more parts are involved. 
Remember, however, that the outer parts must stiU progress according 
to rule, only the inner parts bdng allowed greater freedom. 

The next example contains several such progressions: 

496 
Sopiano / l ii^tp I ' I' I II r I P—f 

I a r-x ^ — j-^ — jtg— 7*1g — 

Alto I 



^ 



Alto II 



Tenor 
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P 
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( g V. 
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continiied 

p. 20I 



i f rom / 
51 \ 



g 



^=? 



^^1 



^ 



£ 



1 



ZEH 



g 



>*^- 



i 



^ 



^^ 



21 



1 
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1 



=t: 



^ 
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J^ f 
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Here covered Fifths, octaves and unisons are marked by slanting 
Unes. The open Fifths between alto and bass in meas. 8 could not be 
avoided, as the diminished seventb<hord can often not be resoived other- 
wise with f,vt or more parls. 

To be sure, the first and second alto might be ied in meas. 8-ii like 
this: 



1 
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1 



zsz 



21 



i 



Parts frequently have to cross each other, espedally the inner parts, 
as the leading of Alto II and Tenor in meas. 2 and 3 shows. 

Chorales are excellent material for practice in five-part writing. As 
an example we give the following: 



G — 



D CD^ G 



g a 
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Our work with five or more parts requires a simple and natural bass 
Progression; the less artificial and difficult this progression, the clearer 
and more intelligible will be the succession of harmonies. Here this 
point is the more important, because very unintelligible progressions may 
result from the fullness of the chords coupled with the necessity for a 
free movement of the parts. 

The above exercise begins thus: 
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-fS^ 
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F=f 



For 



the repeat, the foUowing chord-succession may be used: 

G G^ C Ej a e a B e Ej a 
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CHAPTER XXV 

Six-| Seven- and Eight-Part Harmony 

The necessity for doubling or trebling intervals increases with the 
number of parts involved. When the parts are led independently, 
it also happens that they will cross each other. The greatest simplidty 
of harmonic progression becomes a still more essential condition for 
success in writing such polyphonic movements; and we should addy that 
some chords are not at all adapted for this style, since some of their 
intervals, inasmuch as they must foUow a fixed progression, cannot be 
doubled — for instance, the altered chords and the diminished seventh- 
chord. 
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Certain progressions of the triad are illustrated below. 
(a) Progression to the secortd degree: 
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four-part 



five>part 



& I f? 



-<9- 



six-part 
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seven-part eight-part 



-g — gl^ 
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^ 



i 



^s 



^ 
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(6) Progression to the third degree 

four-part five-part six-part 



seven-part 



eight-part 



t^t \'i I iTi u s \'&^^ 
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(c) Progression to ihtfourth degree: 

four-part fiye-part sbc-part 



seven-part 



dght-part 
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±M-^. 1 1 ' ?h \ 



i 
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(rf) Progression to the fifth degree: 

four-part five-part six-part 
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seven-part 



eight-part 
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We omit further combinations, experiments with which, using all the 
inverslons, will be of great Utility. 
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* The way to conduct tbe part-leading is ezemplified below in the six- 
part harmonization of Chorale No. 497: 
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Soprano I & II 



Alto 



Tenor I & II 
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j^lp lp;(iy 



J J | J f^ 1 ,^ ^ 
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As in polyphonic chorus^movements not all the parts are continuously 
effective, as they are in the accompaniment of a Chorale, the movement 
is quite of ten carried on by only three or four parts, and becomes inten- 
sified when other parts join in. 

The following examples illustrate this spedes of chorus-movement, 
and likemse go to prove that even in such polyphonic work suspensions 
and pasang-notes may be introduced without damage to deamess and 
intelUgibOity. 

602 ^ -s I ^ 
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[oontiniied from p. 210J 
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|continiMd f rom p. aii| 
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In dght-part chorus-writing, for which, as a nile, each of the cua- 
tomary four voices is divided into a ''first" and "second" pari, these 
four pairs are not always used as eight independent parts, which might 
easQy make the harmony too füll, but, instead, two voice-parts of like 
chaiacter go together in unison (e.g., two sopranos, two altos, or two 
tenois and two basses in unison), the movement thus appearing in four-, 
five- or six-part harmony. Sometimes, too, the eight voice-parts are 
divided into two separate and independent choirs, which sing together 
only in certain passages. 

As a spedmen of the peculiar manner in which some of these parts 
have to be led, we add die beginning of oiur last Chorale, set in eight 
parts: 

J-^-J — J 
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Tenor I & II 



Baas I & II 
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|ooBtiBiied from p. ai2] 
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In polyphonic Choral compositions which are divided up between 
different cholrs, the difficulty of this style of writing is mitigated by the 
drcumstance that the parts are of ten contrasted by their different ivtefri- 
cd Progression as well as by Umd diversity in the part-leading, when two 
or more choirs sing together; but always with the condition that the 
chord-progression proceed in the simplest manner, and never with rapid 
changes. This mode of treatment is generally meant when choruses and 
movements in twelve or sixteen parts are spoken of; we find but few 
pieces by Bach in which eight or more parts (not coimting further in- 
strumental parts) are carried out obbligaio. 

For our present purpose these hints on polyphonic writing will suffice 
— espedally as f xuther details may be lef t to private study and individual 
indination for this branch of composition — always provided that 
harmony has been thon>\ighly master^. Conceming its application we 
shall merely add that the above-described mode and style of polyphonic 
writing is mostly employed in Choral composition. Instrumental music 
{e.g.f orchestral works) is not carried out in parts to such an extent as 
the partidpation of so many instruments would seem to imply; four- 
part harmony will sufiice for the majority of orchestral pieces, and con- 
ceming its development in this field we must refer the studeht to a real 
Method of Instrumentation, since the conditions Controlling the doubling 
of intervals, though often approzimating those in our exerdses, depend 
on different prindples. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

The Forma of the Musical Close 

A dose — that is, the ending of a piece, or of a musical period, or of a 
more or iess iengthy series of harmonies — can be effected by connecting 
the tonic triad with a preceding triad belonging to the same key and 
not too dosely related to the tonic chord. Hence, the triads on the 
third and sixth degrees are not adapted for forming a dose, the former 
having the minor Third e-g, and the latter the major Third c-t^ in com- 
mon with the tonic triad. As Hauptmann very rightly observes, a 
Clost presupposes Contrasty Separation — that is, a combination of Cle- 
ments whidi contrast with, or differ from, each other in the main — so 
(hat chords too dosdy linked together cannot, in successive Progression^ form 
a dose. 

The dominant and stAdominant triads are those best suited for effect- 
ing a dose. The Fif th of the tonic triad is the root of the dominant 
triad; the Fifth of the subdominant triad is the root of the tonic. Thus 
they are imited by a bond which is not so strict as to hamper the pro- 
gression of the other parts. For the Third in the dominant triad (the 
leading-tone of the key) presses upward, and the root of the subdominant 
triad downward; in the former case the natural resolution is to the root 
of the tonic triad, in the latter case, to its Third: 
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After the dominant and subdominant triads, the diminished triad 
takes rank as a factor in forming the close. Its root is the leading-tone, 
whose natural relation to the tonic triad is famQiar to us; and the dimin- 
ished Fifth, like all dissonances, requires resolution: 
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In a certain sense this may be termed a "complete" dose, since the 
key as such imquestionably manifests itsdf in the connection of these 
two triads, which is not the case with the two doses shown above (No. 
505) with the dominant and subdominant triads, in which the intro- 
duction of the triad on the second degree, or the dominant Seventh, is 
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required for certainty. Still, it is classified among the "incomplete" 
doseSy and but seldom employed in the above shape, because of the 
undedded leading of the bass and the resolving of the soprano to the 
Third — a resolution which cannot produce a fully satisfactory effcct 
On the other band, the first inversion of the diminished triad may be 
advantageously used in closing formulas, as we shall see further on. 

The Uiad on the second degree is also not whoUy unsuited for effecting a 
dose. It apparently Stands in no near relation to the tonic triad, but is 
deddedly affiliated with the dominant diord, the Fifth of the latter 
being its root. In the sequd, therefore, we shall find this triad very 
peculiarly adapted to roiind out the dose in connection with the domi- 
nant triad. But it may also be directly connected with the tonic triad. 
Of these two examples: 
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the first, at all events, is well fitted to finish off a musical period, despite 
the Omission of the dominant triad; for we must imagine this progression 
as aiising from 
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Note. — The iatimate relation of the triad on the second degree to the tonic triad 
may also be explained differently. We know that the relation of intervals, in their 
natural (i.«., not tempered) State is expressed by the foUowing figures — the octave 
by 1 : 2 ; the Fifth, a : 3 ; the Fourth, 3 : 4; the' major Third, 4 : 5; the minor Third, 
5:6; the larger whole tone, 8:9; the lesser whole tone, 9 : 10. Now, as the Fifth 
c-^ consists of the larger whole tone c-d plus the perfect Fourth d-^, while the Fifth 
drü consists of the lesser whole tone ^-a plus the perfect Fourth i-g^ we get different 
latios for the two Fifths. For 8:9X3*4 = 24: 36 = 2:3, which is the absolutely 
perfect Fifth; whereas 9 : 10 X 3 : 4 = 27 : 40. This latter ratio being narrower than 
the former, it is quite evident that i-g is not an absolutely perfect Fifth. This fact 
occasioned Moritz Hauptmann, who subjected this point to minute and ingenious 
investigation, to dassify this Fifth as diminished. The difPerence between these two 
Fifths has wry UtÜe practical bearing, however, on the problems of harmony-teaching. 
We hAve accepted the tempered system, and in this System d-a equals c-f . It is by no 
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adviflable to call Üie attention of beginnen to this theoretical difference, ca- 
pedally when thdr prqMuatory scientific study has been scanty; for they find it liaid 
enough, at best, to famfliarize themselves with a multiplicity of conceptions which aie 
wholly novel to them. It is for the teacher to bring up this point when they have 
arrived at a certain maturity of musical intelligence;/0r kawever liUU beariug this differ- 
ence may hatte on the practkal study of harmany, we cannat deny that U has an actual 
basis in natural conditious. A progression like this: 
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^^ 



has, in spite of the open Fifths, a not wholly unsatisfactory effect, owing soldy to the 
resolution of the — we might say, "potential" — dissonance a. And therefore wc 
shall see that wheiever the Fifth has this resolution, based on the natural relations, 
the connection of the triad on the second degree with the tonic triad will generally 
produce a natural effect not whoüy inappropriate to the formation of a dose; whereas, 
in cases where this resolution does not take place, the minor character of the triad is 
far more strongly in evidence. In the following chord-connections: 
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ezample b is not in the least adapted for a dose; and a and c only if we imagine an 
intermediary b introduced in this fashion: 
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Contrariwise, the following connections: 
a. b. 
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when deoerly inkoduced and prepared, are quite well adapted to serve in dosing a 
musical period. 

Besides, the chord-connections at a and c in No. 5za may also be concdved as 
plagal doses (q. v.), and, in point of fact, various theorists have accepted them in this 
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significance. For, taking into conaideration that heie the soprano presaes toward 
the Thiid of the tonic triad, this soprano i has the effect of a passing-note, so that we 
may imagiDe the ooimection to be based on the following: 
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But now we shall dismiss the triad on the second degree as adapted 
only in excepHonal cases for bringing on a dose, and devote our atten- 
tion ezdusively to the three triads previously mentioned — the domi- 
nant| subdominant and diminished triads. 

I. Closes Formed with the Dominant Triad 

Ooses fonned by means of the dominant triad are dassified as 
(a) The Füll Qose; 
(6) The Half-dose; 
(c) The Deceptive Cadence. 
The Füll Close is dther campleie or incompleU. It is compkU when 
the soprano iakes the rooi of the tarne triad, whüe the bass takes the roots of 
the dominant and tonic triads in succession; for example: 
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Note. — On account of its dedsive character, the complete füll dose is best 
fitted for ending a piece of greater or leas length» or a musical period. 

The Füll Close is incompkte in any other case; that is, when the soprano 
takes the Third or Fifth of the tonic triad, or when the bass forms an inver- 
sion either of the dominarU triad {or seoenth<hord) or ofthe tonic triad; for 
example: 
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VcTE. — The mcompleCe fall dooe is also admirably adi4>ted for ending a muncal 
pcriod of which the nezt is a continuation; but for ending a piece it can be used only 
mttder cehain condUions. Foods of the dose like those in No. 5x5« and b can be of 
good effect only when the devdopment of the composition is broad and tranqufl. 
The latter in particular, and more eapedally in open harmony, possesses a stränge, 
mystical tcme-coloring, and for this reason is frequently enqiloyed by opera-oom- 
pooers of romantic tendency. — A progression like the one at c cannot be cansidered 
wUk rrferemce to ike ßnal cIosb of a composMon, because tke bass must ßnisk on ike root 
rftketomciriad. 

The Half-dose consists in the Progression of the tonte triad to the dom^ 
nant iriad. So here thdr rdations are reversed: 
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Instead of the tonic triad, some other JrequenÜy occurs; most frequently 
the triad on dther the second or the fourth degree, and sometimes that 
on the sixth degree. 
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A peculiarly effective and much used half-dose is the so-callod Phrygian 
dose, resuUing from the connecUon of the subdominani triad in minor with 
the dominant triad, and condiHoned by the pecuUariHes of the Phrygian 
Ifotfe (seep. 179): 
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Among the half-closes were formerly reckoned those modulaticms to 
the key of the dominant which are chiefly effected by means of the | 
chord or the seventh-chord on the seventh degree: 
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The modulation into G major is, however, regulär in each example 
and therefore rather to be regarded as an incomplete füll dose; the 
relation to the tonic triad of the prindpal key being latent, and mani- 
f esting itself only in what may f ollow. 

NoTS. — As the half-dose does not really finish, but only forms a point of rest, 
mtrodudng aomething new, and making such continuation necessaiy for seif-justi- 
fication, it foUows that U is not adapted for the ending of a piece, But even this rule 
has its ezceptions. The Phrygian Close, which is likewise a half-dose, is often used as 
an ending of church compositions, and, when properly prepared, seldom fai]s to pro- 
duce its peculiar and chanhful effect. Otherwise, as ahready mentioned, the half- 
dose serves mainly to unite two (often similarly constructed) phrases. Examine, 
for instance, the mdody in Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, " Freude, schöner Götter- 
funken'^ 
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Here the half-<Jose prepares the passage f rom fore-phrase to after-phrase, its effect 
being to prevent the fore-phrase from seeming complete in itself. The regulär recur- 
rence of fuü doses, aside from the impossibility of continually employing them, would 
produce only a feeling of monotony, incoherence, dissodation; whereas the half-dose, 
sei in the right place, facüitates the inkrconnection of the sepcrd dinsions, and maimiaiim 
the notmal muskalflow. 
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The DecepHve Cadence* is the resolution of ihe dominatU iriad, or ihe 
daminarU sevetUh-chordf to some other than ihe tonic iriad (which one 
naturally expects); for illustration: 

i- 
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The resolution may also proceed to a hannony foreign to the key: 
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Formerly even the resolutions of the dominant hannony to the chord 
of the Sixth of the tonic triad were reckoned among the deceptive cadences; 
for example, the progression in No. 515c. But here the resolution to 
the tonic triad actually occurs, even if not with the dedsiveness re- 
quisite for the dose of a piece. 

Note. — The deceptive cadence cannot, of conrse, serve as the ending of a piece; 
but it may be used, like the half-close, for the ending of a verse-line (in Chorales), or 
of a period which finds Us compUtian inafollowing period. It is of gretU utüüy in com- 
positions of a dramatic character; for then it serves, when brought in with effective 
emphasis, both to intemq>t one musical idea, and to introduce some new one demanded 
by the dramatic Situation. 

Having occupied ourselves so far only with the forms of the dose 
itsdf , it now behooves us to indude within the scope of our investigation 
those triads which are suitable for introducing the dose proper. And 
here, again, we find that essefUially contrasted dements are best adapted 
for the purpose. The triads on the third and seventh degrees are not 
to be considered at all, being too closely related to the dominant triad. 
Biä ihe friads on ihe second and fourih degrees are pecvliarly fiUed io pre- 
pare a dose effecUvdy; more espedally the former: 



* Alao called the InteirapCed, Avoided, Bioken, or Fähe» CadeDoe. 
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Notice that Example c requires a careful introduction of the % chord. 
EquaUy wdl fiUed appears the severUhrchord on the second degrce, wüh alt 
üs inversions: 
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TÄe» the sübdominant triad wüh Usfirst inversion: 
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On the otlier band, the seventh-chord on the fourth degree is scarcely 
available. A progression like this: 
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however carefully prepared the Seventh may be, has a harsh and un- 
pleasant effect under any conditions. 

The triad on the sixth degree is also not iU adapted to itUroduu a dose, 
as the foUowing example proves: 
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Besides these triads there are oihers^ jordgn to ihe key, btU hdanpng io 
rdated keys, which we can employ in this manner. Taking C major (as 
ruling key), the dominant triad will be G-b-d. Now, G-b-d is not only 
the dominant triad in C major, but the same in c minor, and also tbe 
tonic triad in G major. It follows, ihai certain harmonies bdonging to 
ihe keys of c minor and G major, standing in Harmonie relaiion io ihe triad 
G-b-d and, to some extent, finding iheir natural resoluHon in that triad^ 
wiU form a very suitable medium for introducing the dominant triad be- 
Umging to ihe key of C major. In c minor, such triads are those on the 
second, fourth and sixth degrees, besides the seventh-chord on the 
aecond degree, and the augmented chord of the Sixth, and of the Third, 
Fourth and Sixth, derived f rom the seventh-chord on the second degree. 
For illustration: 
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All these examples are good and available. 

The reverse case, when a dose in minor is introduced by triads be- 
Umging to the parallel major key^ is of much rarer occurrence. Oosing 
formulas like these: 
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are seldom used, This is a natural consequence of our feelingthat 
the dose in major is the more complete and satisfactory, and that 
the succession of minor after major involvesaweakening of the effect ; 
whereas the examples under No. 528 exhibit precisely the contrary. 
In the dominant key, the triads on the iifth and seventhdegrees,and 
their seventh-chords, are pecuHarly adapted for the advantageous 
preparationof the dominant chord of the prindpal key . Forexample: 
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Here the dose may just as well be in minor: 



581 




for the key of G major, into which we modulate, is intimately related to 
both C major and c minor, so that the ending must be equally satisfactory 
in dther, 

The subdominatU triad of the key of the dominafU cannoi be used for itin 
koducing (he dominatU triad of the ruling key. For the subdominant 
triad in G major, C-e-g, is at the same time the tonic tiiad in C major, 
and the premature entrance of this triad deddedly weakens the dosing 
effect: 
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One oj the mosi impartatU and most frequenüy occurring dosing farmulas 
is OkU wUh ihe % chord oj ihe Umic triad: 
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For introducing the % chord all the diaionic chords will serve, which were 
found proper for the irUroduction oj ihe dominant triad; namely, the triads 
on the second, fourth and sixth degrees (the last under certain con- 
ditions), together with the seventh-chord on the second d^ee. For 
Illustration: 
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Besides these, the seventh-chord on the fourth degree, and the tonic 
triad itself ; e.g., 
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Furthennore, all chords fareign io ihekey which may be used to bring 
in the dominant txiad. These chords, as we have seen, are the triads on 
the second and fourth degrees, and the seventh-chord on the second 
degree, of the parallel minor key: 
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and also the triads and seventh-chords on the fif th and seventh degrees 
of the dominant key: 
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The ninth-chord on the fifth degree may also be used for this purpose 
with fine and charming effect; but the Ninth requires good preparation: 
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II. ClOSES FoKMED WITH THE SUBDOlflNANT TRIAD 

The Progression from the subdominant triad to (he tonic triad is caüed 
a Plagal Close (to distinguish it from the AtUhentic Close, the term used 
f or the Progression from the dominant triad to the tonic triad) : 
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Compositions in minor very often end in major; for example 
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As a plagal close is also classified the Progression of the severMhchord 
on the second degree to the tonic triad; for example: 

bad 
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In all these cases' not c, but d, is the dissonance (see p. 78) ; (f is to be 
regarded as a passing-note between c and e; and for this conception the 
resolution, which must here be effected to e, is a sufficient Warrant. 

In Order to intensify the effect, the plagal dose is often foUowed by the 
authentic close, or by a second plagal close. For illustration: 
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11 may also be itiiensified by an organ-point of greater or kss Unph: 
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This latter case occurs espedally when the soprano doses on the Thiid 
or Fifth: 
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For ifUroducing the plagal close, the triads an ihe tkird and fifth degrees 
are ihe best among the diatanic chords. The triad on the seventh degree 
isnotataU adapted for this purpose, and that on the second d^ee very 
Uitte; the triad on the sizth degree is better: 
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Among chords /(Ofeign to the key, the only ones proper for this purpose 
are triads and seventh-chords on the fifth and seventh dq;rees of the 
sabdominant key: 
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But seUing ihe root in ihe bass, as at f , deddedly weakens the effect. 
Moreover, the empIo3rment of the subdominant triad belonging to the 
key of the subdominant is not permissible, The following example: 
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would most assuredly not be taken f or a plagal dose in C major, but for 
a half-dose in F major, 

Note. — In former times the plagal dose was commonly dassed among the half- 
doses. But it is adapted, from every point of view, to form the final ending of a 
piece; hence, it is a full dose in the strictest sense of the term. To be sure, it does 
not in the kost differ from a half-close in its formatiany but all the more essentially in 
its eßeci, For the rest, it is rather seldom used, because it cannot be readily intio- 
duced ever3rwhere. But, rightly placed, üs effect is admirable, espedally where the 
harmony is tranquilly and broadly developed, and in sacred music; recently it has 
been empbyed a good deal in secular composition. It is not so well suited for dosing 
a period, for there it will of ten assume the diaracter of a half-dose. 

m. Closes Formed with the Diminished Triad on the Seventh 

Degree 

As already remarked, the progression of the diminished triad on the 
seventh dogree to the tonic triad is, on the whole, litüe used for effecting 
a dose. As a reason, the unsaHsfactary bass progression was mentioned« 
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Besides, in four-part harmony it is not infrequently difficult to double an 
interval in the diminished triad in a suitable manner. For, since the 
leading'tone cannot be doubled, and the diminished Fifth must be led 
downward, to avoid open Fifths with the bass, the only available inter- 
val for doubling is the Third: 
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Manifestly, however, these progressions yield a very weak dose, so 
that their emplo3rment need not be considered. But in its first inver- 
sion the triad proves to be avaUabk: 
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Here the progression of the parts is nakiral, the relation to the tonic 
triad is maitUained in üs fuU inkgrüy^ and the bass progression is notice- 
ably stronger than in the examples under No. 548. 

The seventh-chord on the seventh degree can also be used in ipmiing 
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although some of these progressions, in so fax as the resolution takes 
place to a major triad, assume the character of half-doses. In its inver- 
sions, however, this choid is not available. Of the foUowing examples: 
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C: viio^ I 



VII^T 



the first is impossible on account of the Fifths, and the second, although 
the part-leading is satisfactory, has a too undecided ejject for a genuine 
dosing cadence, 

For ifUroducing the diminished triad in major ahnosi aU iriads bdong- 
ing to (he key are adaptedy especially those on the first, second and fourth 
d^ees; those on the third and sixth degrees, less; and the dominant 
triad not (U aU. In minor the best triads for the purpose are those on 
the first and third degrees; the introduction by the triads on the second 
and fourth degrees has to be handled carefuUy on account of the im- 
melodic augmented Second; the introduction by the triad on the fifth 
d^ee cannot be effected <U aU, and by the triad on the sixth degree 
hardly ever. Among harmonies foreign to the key, a few belonging to 
the paraUd minor key are adapted for preparing a close in major, namdy, 
those on the first and third degrees, and (when carefully introduced) 
those on the second and fourth degrees: 
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III' VIlO TV VIlO llO VIlO 

VIlO I VIlO I VIlO I 

But, as ahready explained, the reverse progression from major to 
minor is not admissible. The harmonies belonging to the relative minor 
key appear to be scarcdy usable for our present purpose. The foUowing 
progressions: 
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a: V iio 
C: viio 



III' 



IlO 
VIlO 
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sound exkemdy iU, for no necessary harmonic connection is apparent, 
and the necessity for avoiding the step of the augmented Second aSects 
the part-leading imfavorably. 
The form below would seem more acceptable: 
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VIlO 



for here the triad d-f-a may just as well belong to C major as to a minor. 
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Acddratal chord-formationst 83, 102 

Aceompanimtiit, figurate, 185; harmonic (to agiven part), 147 ; amplified, 176 

Aftor-phraie, 180, 219 

Aftar-ftrikinf of chord-tones, 118 

Alttnd chords, 82, 94 

Alto part, II ; voice (compass), iio; clef, iio 

Antidpation of chord-tones, 117 

Anii (weak beat), 61; 98, 104, 134-6, 139, 152, 176, 192 

AMgmtnUA intervals, 3, 6-7 ; triad, 31« 55, 83 ; in melodic progression, 31, 32, 34, 

157. 171 
Antlieatic dose, 20, 28. See Cadence. 

Baas part, 11 ; voice (compass), iio ; progression of bass part, 22, 25, 26, 147, 149 
Binary measure, 134 
Brokea chords, 186 
Bj-tones, harmonic, 125 
Cadance (or Cloie), comprehensive view of all forms, 214-231 ; authentic, 20, 28, 

- 29, 78, 121, 226. —Also see DscEPTivfi, Plagal 
Cadraoe-formulas, 144-146, 214 ^/ seg, 
Cantnt firmus, 177 
C-Clefs, HO 

Changinf-notes, 124, 128, 129 
Choräle«, as exercises, 177-8, 206 
Chord, 9 ; chords, general view of, 91 
Chord-formations (accidental) versus chords, 83, 102 
Chord of the Eleventh, 81 

Chord of the Fifth and Sixth, 48 ; augmented, 88 ; (in modulation), 142 
Chord of the Fourth and Sixth, 37, 191, 224 ; in modulation, 97, 138 ; as pass- 

ing-chord, 135 ; how to use, 151 ; of the augmented triad, 83 ; of the dimin- 

ished triad, 151, 191 ; preparation, 151 
Chord of the Ninth, 80, 114, 124, 225 
Chord of the Second (Fourth and Sixth), 48, 50 
Chord of the Seventh, 9, 43 ; (dominant) seat and resolution, 43, 44, etc., (inver- 

sions of), 48 ; secondary (in major), 53, (in minor), 64 ; in modulation, 95, 

139; passing, 135; diminished (see Diminished). 
Chord of the Sixüi, 36, 41 ; augmented, 85 ; preparation, 150 
Chord of the Third, Fourüi and Sixth, 48 ; augmented, 87 ; preparation, 150 
Chord of the Thirteenth, 81 
Chromatic alteration, 82, 94 
Chromatic sign alone over bass note, 33 
CloM. See Cadence 
ClOM Position, 19 
Clofinf cadence, 44 
ClOfiof formulas, 144-6, 214 etseg, 
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Common tones, 14, 36, 34, 139 

ConiMction of chords, 10, 14, 20, 32, 60, 70, etc. 

CooMCQtiTO Fifths and OcUves, 14-18, 40, 68, 88, 106-7, 129, 216, etc.; in coiv- 
trary motion, 203 

ConaoiiAncos, 4 ; complete, incomplete, 5 

ContrApuntal harmony, 197 

Contrarj motion, 14 

CoTored Fifths and Octaves, 18, 23, 43, 160, 205, 206 

CroM-relation. See Inharmonic 

Deceptive cadence, 71» 217, 220 

Dtgroet of the scale, i 

DtriratiTO chords, 37, 48 

Diatonic degrees, i 

]>imi]iiiliod intervals, 3, 6-7 ; triad, 21, 27, 59, 228 ; seventh-chord, 65, 76, 77, 96, 
(in modulation) 141-2 

Disperted harmony, 19, 175 

Distonancos, 4, 5 

Dominant harmony, 139; triad, 11, 29, 217; seventh-chord, 43 ; inversions, 48- 
51 ; in modulation, 95, 139 

Donblo-diminished triad, 85 

Donbling of intervals, 13, 23, 25, 27, 28, 32, 37, 39, 59, 71, 86, 105-7, 128, 186, 203, 
205, 207 

noTontli, interval, 2 ; chord, 81 

Snharmonic chords, 142 

Bqnirocal chords, 96 

XMentUl Seventh, 62 

Sxorcises with the principal triads in major, 18 ; with all triads in major, 26 ; 
with triads in minor, 33 ; with inversions of the triads, 38 ; with dominant 
seventh-chord, 47, with its inversions, 52 ; with secondary seventh-chords in 
major, 62 ; on interconnection of the seventh-chords, 63 ; with secondary 
seventh-chords in minor, 66, with their inversions, 69 ; with deceptive ca- 
dences, 75 ; with secondary seventh-chords and chords on other degrees or 
in other keys, 79 ; with the augmented triad, 85 ; with other altered chords, 
90; in experimental modulation, 100; with suspensions, 108, 115 ; with har- 
monic accompaniment to a given part, 159, 166, 168, 174, 175 ; on developing 
the melody, 179; in three-part harmony, 190 ; in two-part harmony, 195 ; on 
the harmonic daboration of a given part in melodic development, 197 ; in 
five-part harmony, 203 ; in six- to eight-part harmony, 207 

F-Clof, 109 

Fifteenth, 2 

Fifth (perfect, augmented, diminished), 1-8 

Fifths, parallel or consecutive, 14, 16, 40, 68, 88; open, 18, 68, 107 ; covered, 18, 
2$, 160, 20$; with passing- and changing-notes, 129-132; in contrary mo- 
tion, 203 

Fignrato accompaniment, 185 

Figurinf (Thorough-bass), 33-4, 48, 53 

Foreign tones, 102, 125 

Foro-phrtM, 180, 219 

Foor-pait harmony, 11 
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Fonr-tiz chord, 38 

Fonrteentli, 2 

Fourth (perfect, augmented, diminished), i-S ; preparation of the perfect Fourth, 

151 ; equivalent to chord, 191, 198.^— Also see Tritons 
Fonrthi, parallel or consecutive, 130, 132 
Füll dose, 217 

FnadamentAl harmonies, 9, 91 ; chromatic alterations of them, 82 
FandJimeiital tone, 9 
Half-cadenoe (or HaU-cloie), 180, 218 
Harmonie interval, 3 
Harmonjy 9 ; tones foreign to, 102, 125 
Inharmonic relation, 76, 169 
Inner parts, 1 1 

Intenrals, 1-8 ; Inversion of, 6 ; ratio of, 215. Also see Omission, Doubling 
Inrmion of intervals, 6 ; of triads, 36 ; of seventh-chords, 48, 67 
LMdittg-tone, 26, 27, 32, 45, 65, 112, 157, (doubling) 205 
llajor intervals, 3, 6-7 
llajor triad, 10 ; in modulation, 96, 108 
Kajor-diminished triad, 86, 88 
Melodie interval, 3 ; melodic progression, 1 55 

Melodj, its development, 179, 185; its rhythmical Variation, 179 et seq, 
Middlo-C, iio 
Middle parts. See Inner 
Minor intervals, 3, 6-7 

Minor mode, 35 ; dual harmonic development of, 35 
Minor triad, 10, 21 ; in modulation, 97 
Modulation, 94 ; means used in, 136 ; amplification of, 143 
Motion, contrary, 14 ; oblique, 15 ; parallel, 14 

Kinthy interval, 2-3 ; Suspension of, 81, 115 ; ninth-chord, 80, 114, 124, 225 
Oblique motion, 14-15 
Octare (perfect, diminished), 1-7 
Octaree, parallel or consecutive. See Consecutive 
Omiieion of intervals, 27, 46, 47, 63, 190, 192, 195 
Open Fifths and Octaves, 18, 68, 107 
Open Position, 19 
Organ-point, 119, 132, 227 
Onter parts, 11 
Parallel Fifths and Octaves, see Consecutive; Fourths, 130; Seconds and 

Sevenths, 130, 132 
Parallel motion, 14 

Part-leading, pure, 12 ; independence in, 205 
Parti (in four-part harmony), 11 ; compass (in vocal writing), iio; inner, ix ; 

outer, II 
PaMing-chordSy 134 
Paeeing-notesy 124, 129 
Periode 180 

PhrygUn close, 179, 218-219 
Plagal close, 21, 226; with organ-point, 121, 122 
Poeition of a chord, 43, 53 
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Prtparation of the Seventh, 60 ; of the Suspension, 103 ; of the root, 63 ; of the 
J chord, 151 

Primary chords, triads. See Principal 

Piime, I ; perfect, augmented, 3, 5 

PrincipAl seventh-chord, 43, 53 

PriBcipAl triads, 11, 29 

ProgrtMioiiy 12 ; melodic, unmelodic, 155 ; of secondary seventh-chords, 55, 63, 
70; incorrect (with passing- and changing-notes), 129 ; by leaps or skips, 167 

Pur» harmony, la, 13, 133 

KadupUcation. S«e Doubling 

SaUtto non harmonica, 169 

Salationaliip of chords, 20 

KafOlatton (of dominant seventh-chord), 46 ; of secondary seventh-chords in ma- 
jor, 55, in minor, 64 ; in another part, 77, 78 ; of suspensions, 103, 105, 112, 
114 

Hoat,9 

Scala, diatonic, i 

Soorty ii>i2, 109 

Sacond (major, minor, augmented), 1-5 ; step of the augmented second, 30; par- 
allel seconds in passing-chords, 130, in changing-chords, 132 

Sacondary seventh-chords in major, 53, in minor, 64, 75 

Saooodary triada in major, 21, in minor, 31 

Saaond-chordy 48 

Saqvanca, 26 

Sarantli (major, minor, diminished), 1-8; passing, 62, 176; preparation of, 60, 
(of dominant seventh) 62 ; unprepared, 62, 160, 167, (diminished) 66 ; held 
over, 76, 78 

Saranth-chord. See Chord of the Seventh 

Siz-four chord, 38 

Sizth (major, minor, augmented), 1-8 

Sizth-chord. See Chord of the Sixth 

Soprano part, 11 ; voice (compass), iio; clef, iio 

Stationary parts. See Sustained 

Strict style, 13, 133 

Structore, pure harmonic, 12-13 

Styla, strict and free, 13 

Sabdominant triad, 11, 226 

Sab-Saraiith, 78 

Svpar-Saraiitl&i 78 

Svapanalon, 102; from below upward, 112 ; in several parts, 113; unresolved, 

"7 
Saftainad parts, 119, 122 
Tenor part, 11 ; voice (compass), iio ; clef, iio 
Tanthi 2 

Ternary measuxe, 136 

Thaaia (strong beat), 46, 104, 134-61 139» >5»f »92 
Tluaa-Ioiir chord, 48, 50 
Tluaa-part harmony, 190 
Third (major, minor, diminished), 1-7 ; in seventh-chord, 45, 55, 56, 59, 60, 66 
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TkirtMSth, intenral, 2 ; chord, 81 

Thoroagh-bAM notation, 33, 42, 48, 53, 107-8, (with organ-point) 124 

Tonic tone and triad, 11, 20 

TriAdy construction, 9 ; major and minor, 10 ; tonic, dominant, subdominant, 11 ; 

tonic (in modulation), 138 
Triadi in major, 9-28 ; in minor, 29-35 ; genenü view, 35, 92 ; method of num- 

bering, 21 
Tittoney 60, 157, 171 
Twelfth, 2 

Two-part harmony, 195 

üniaon, 1-5 ; progression in unisons, 16, (covered) 165, 205 
ünmelodic intervals, 31, 32, 34, 1571 171 
Violin-def, modern use of, 12 
Voiod-party iio, 175 
▼oiOM in four-part harmony, 11 ; compass of, iio. Also see Parts 
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Loeb MutJc Ubrary 
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